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SHEDS * GREENHOUSES (SHOPS 


LOOKS BETTER LASTS LONGER 


%* NO PAINT NEEDED 


%* MORTICED AND 
TENONED JOINTS 


FULLY SECTIONAL 
%* CASH OR EASY TERMS 


Available for cash or for a deposit 
of 10% of the cash price and 


’ balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 
ASHFORD 
A splendid room for the Handy- 
man. Full length ciazing and end 
window. Sizes fro: 8’. 


From £42.15.0 cash price or terms 
as above. 


CHEADLE 

Porthegardener who wantsa first 

greenhouse. Complete with 

lass, putty etc. Sizes from 8’ x 8’ 

2 x8. From44i.15.0cash price 

or terms as above 

_ 
SUN PORCHES 4 


and Lean-to Greenhouses. A wide variety of 

buildings available. Complete with. glass, 

tty, etc. From 8225.0 cash price or 
as above. 


WESTON 
Asuperd revolving summer house.2 
£135.15.0cash price or terms as above. 


FREE write today for copy 
of our Super Catalogue, the most 
informative catalogue ever issued. 

it includes a specia! on the 


a Free Delivery England & Wales properties of Wesce: n Red Cedar. 
R.H. HALL & CO. (KE ENT) LTD 7) Paddock Wood, o> bridge, Kent 


the Austin Hell Group of Companie: 
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The All-Cedar EXTENDIBLE UNIT 
GREENHOUSE 


NO PAINTING 


LOW 
UPKEEP 
COSTS 
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Write for illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 


Full particulars of Our Latest Introductions 

and Novelties, also Lawn Seed, Grass Dress- 

ings and Horticultural Sundries, will be found 
in our new CATALOGUE—now available. 


1961 EDITION 


“Blue Book of Gardening” 


Catalogue 
Free on Request 


134 Reoenr Sreeer, W I 
129 W C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Srretr, E.C.4 


: — 
= 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
| 
SEEDSMEN ] 
| U | 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20_ |] 


Make sure you have a copy vw 


BENTLEY’S 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
100 PAGE CATALOGUE FOR 
1960/61 
Free of Charge 


Send postcard now to:— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS 


to 
H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


By 
Appointment 
Nurserymen 
& Seedsmen 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 


Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
accompanied by remittance for | 6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | -) 


Any not at present available wil! be sent when 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. (of Holland) 


Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 


* 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of Superior 
Strains 


* 


Quality and Service 
since 1870 


x 


For gardens everywhere in Great Britain 
there is no better flowering shrub than 
Hydrangea Hortensis 


W. C. WICKS LTD 


GROWERS 
NOTTINGHAM 


are specialists and offer finest modern 
varieties 


other cultures include:- 
HOUSE PLANTS over 50 tried varieties 
ROSE TREES Lambley grown unsurpassed for 


vigour and quality. 


Decorative Trees and Shrubs and 
Hardy Perennials 


Please send stamped addressed envelope 
for list or lists of the items you are 
interested in 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


SUPPLIERS OF 
MORTICUL TURAL CHEMICALS 
: 
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Pest Control 


The ‘Handispray Outfit" is alow priced 
portabie outfit, ideal for spraying 


= 
> insecticides in giasshouses,. The 


compressor and electric motor weigh 
only 40 Ib. and ample pressure i 
maintained through a long hose 


eis 


to the Model IM Spray Gun fitted with 


=> quart container. 
Also suitable for maintenance painting 
and tyre inflation, 
Recommended by Piant Protection Ltd, 
Deferred terms available. 
Demonstration on — premises—no ot 


Best Control 


= 
y REO SPIDER 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (Division ot Broom & Wade Ltd.) hai Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


uh 
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TULIPS: 


Departures from 

Central London, 8.30 a.m. 
Saturdays, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 
29th April, 6th, 13th May. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE DUTCH 


KEUKENHOF 


The Great Annual Floral Show at Lisse 


SPECIAL DAY VISITS BY AIR FOR 
MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


This wonderful show of flowers and gardens, so 
popular with members who travelled with us last 
year, offers you a colourful pageant of floral beauty 
amid 60 acres of lovely natural scenery. The trip 
also includes a coach drive through Nordvijk, 
Wassenhaur, The Hague—short stop for shopping 
excursion—Delft and Rotterdam. 


Return London 
approx. 10.30 p.m. 


Price fully inclusive of Lunch, entrance fee, 


and evening meal 
£9 9s. Od. 


For details apply: 


PEGASUS HOLIDAYS (PICCADILLY) LTD. 
320 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! Museum 8171 
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PLAN: 
PLANT 


FOR SUCCESS 


with TOYNBEE’S 


1961 catalogue 


@ ROSES 

@ TREES 

@ SHRUBS 

@ FRUIT TREES 

@ HEDGING 
PLANTS 

@ CONIFERS 

@ HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS 


@ ROCK PLANTS 


Toynbee’s 1961 cata- 
logue is your complete 
guide to planting this 
season. A128 page ilius- 
trated catalogue listing 
over 2,000 varieties of 
plants — choice hardy 
plants you will have 
every confidence in. 
Money-saving collec- 
tions and 12 New Gar- 
den plans help to make 
this the gardeners best 
buy of the year. 


READY NOW! 
TOYNBEE'S 1961 
CATALOGUE — Only 
1/6d, post free. 


TOY 


NBEE’S 


NURSERIES 


BARNHAM - BOGNOR REGIS: SUSSEX. Tel Eastergate 2121/2 


~ SILVER MEDAL 
cEDA> AWARD 


SOUTHPORT, 1959/60 


POLYTHENE PLANT POTS AND 
CULTURE RINGS 
for large or small users 
Unbreak- 


able — will 
last a life- 
time. 

* The pot 
without a 
fault. 


Saving,pro- 
ved better 
and more 
economical 
for grow- 
ing. 

me XX The secret’s in 

the shape and 

drainage 


LEDA pots are available in 2, 24, 3, 34, 44. 5, 6, 

74. and 9 inches diameter. 

LEDACulture Rings in 5,7} and 9 inches diameter. 

Retail prices:—Sd., 6d., 7d, 9d., 1/-, 1/6d., 2/9d., 

4/- and 5/6d. each. 

LEDA Saucers in sizes 34” @ 6d. ea. 5” @ 1/1d. ea. 
From all Good Sundriesmen. 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 


London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 6945 


GEORGE B. ROBERTS 


Seed Merchant 
FAVERSHAM - KENT 
SPECIALIZING 


IN THE FINE 


PEDIGREE 


ST STRAINS 
F 


FLOWER 


AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


AGENTS OR DISTRIBUTORS for the 
leading growers of America, France, 
Germany, Japan and the Commonwealth. 


SUPPLIERS to man 


y thousands of dis- 


criminating amateur and professional 
gardeners and to public authorities 
throughout the world. 


A COPY OF OUR FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


“This is bar none, the finest catalogue in 


the trade” —a fellow 


Seedsman. 


A superb standard series at 
a reasonable price 


Drawings of 
British Plants 


by S. ROSS-CRAIG, F.L.S. 


PART XV (Composita-1, 29 plates, 
9s. 6d.) has just been published. 
PART XIV (Adoxaceae-Dipsacaceae, 
39 plates, 10s. 6d.). Order from any 
bookshop. 


Publication of the volumes of draw- 
ings is now forging steadily ahead. 
The purchase as they appear calls for 
little outlay. When complete, said 
J. S. L. Gilmour in the R.H.S. JOUR- 
NAL, ‘we shall then have as fine a 
pictorial record of our flora as any 
country in the world.’ 
pw Ask your bookseller to deliver 
each Part as published. Parts I-XV cost 
£6 13s. net the set. Write for itemised 
price list to the oublishers: 
G. BELL & SONS LTD., 
6 Portugal St., London, W.C.2 
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HARD LAWN 
TENNIS 
COURTS 


as used for 
the British 
Hard Court 
Championships 
at Bournemouth 
and first-class 
Tournaments 
throughout the 
country. 


Men's Singles Final, British Hard Court Championships 
on ‘En-Tout-Cas’ Court, 1960 


BOWLING GREENS - FOOTBALL GROUNDS - CRICKET PITCHES 
RUNNING TRACKS - SWIMMING POOLS - SQUASH RACKETS COURTS 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 


23 SYSTON, LEICESTER (sysrow 3322/7) — London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


RICHARDSON 


AND C® LIMITED 


NEASHAM ROAD, Akio, 117, VICTORIA ST, 
DARLINGTON WORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS LONDON, S.W.1 


30-foot clear span greenhouse in cedar recently erected % 
for Glasgow Corporation Parks Department, Queen’sPark. & 


& 
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Now you can start earlier and enjoy 
sooner a wider range of plants and 
flowers 


whether you have 
~~ a cold or heated 
greenhouse. The 


Humex ‘Propagator’ consists of 
a low voltage warming wire em- 
bedded in sand on which you stand 
seed pans and pots surrounded 
with granulated peat. Large 
enough for average needs, it fits 
any greenhouse bench. Current 
consumption is low and controlled 
by a thermostat You get almost 
§ sq. ft. of propagating area for 3d. 
or 4d. a week - reducing, and often 
saving altogether, the cost of hea:- 


Electric ‘PROPAGATOR? 
for seed germination and striking of cuttings 


SPECIFICATION size: a6ins. 
POST free leaflet? ins. x 114 ins. A.C. Mains 
200-250 v. Supplied complete with 
ADORESS 8 seed pans, 8 pots, thermo- 
ROBERTS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD.(DEPT. RHP), Humex House, 
11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Phone: 4 


a Tarpen 


Logging and felling with the Tarpen Electric Chain Saw 
means good-bye to back-aching labour! This easy-to-use, 
quality built tool cuts through ten-inch timber in seconds— 
yet weighs only 144 lbs. 

PRICE OF CHAIN SAW AND MOTOR, £40. 10s. 

2 h.p. motor can quickly be fitted with Hoe Tiller, Drill, or Circular 
Saw, Hedge Cutter and Sander- Polisher attachment 


NEW ‘Little Giant’ Chain Saw 


The smallest and lightest 
Electric Chain Saw — 
weighs under9lbs. Can be 
used in one hand from 
ladders or up in trees. 
Lops and prunes branches 
up to 5 thick with ease. 
Convertible to Hoe Tiller 
or Hedge Cutter. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE 
SAW: £28 


TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD Write leattete giving 
24 Ixworth House, ixworth Plece, London, $.W.3 making life much easter with — 
KENSINGTON 349! (7 lines) Tools that are really built for 
the job. 
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WEED & HOE, PICK & SOW IN COMFORT 
with the 


Recommended in the British Medical Journal 
and by all doctors who have tried it the CHUG 
is ideal for saving strain on back and knees. 


It is a combination of garden seat and trug and 
is used for carrying what you put in or taking 
back what you have taken out. Will hold a 
standard seed-box. 


It is one of the biggest fatigue-savers since man 
invented the garden barrow! Use it for weeding, 
thinning, planting or picking. Use it for every- 
thing! 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


It is made of welded galvanised steel, and will 
last a lifetime. 


ence £2.17.6. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 


38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 


Dobbie's 
new, Uustriated 
SEED CATALOGUE 


5 RECENT INTRODUCTIONS 
SCARLET LUSTRE BLUE LUSTRE 
PINK SATIN PEACH SATIN 
CAPRICE 
EACH 2/6d. PER PACKET 
COLLECTION OF 5 ABOVE VARIETIES 


EDINBURGH 


4 | 
aud Gorden Guide \ 3 
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PETUN | 
| 10/6d. (post free) | 


WHEN BUYING 


BUY 


CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER TOO! 


In cartons 1/9 and 2/6; in sealed 

bags 33 Ibs. 4/6, 7 Ibs. 7/-, 14 Ibs. 

11/6, 28 Ibs. 20/3, 56 Ibs. 35/-, 
1 cwt. 60/- 


WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 


MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substicute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest—- 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 


and growth. 
PRICES: 
Small Bag 9 6, Medium Bag 146 
Large Bag 24- 


Prices subject to alteration without notice. 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
maintand only. if any difficulty, write 
to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural Instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli is now ready. 
Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


Oncommon 
Vegetables and 
Herbs 


If you have an appetite for the unusual—both 
literally and metaphorically—you will find 
much to interest you in our 1961 GARDEN 
BOOK which includes a special selection of 
Vegetables for Epicures. Many uncommon 
vegetables which deserve to be more generally 
grown are included and we offer too all the 
ordinary kinds, but in strains and varieties 
carefully chosen for their superior quality 
and flavour. 

The comprehensive Flower Seed section offers 
the best strains from leading specialists and 
raisers all over the world together with many 
interesting novelties for 1961. Send for a free 
copy of this fascinating and unique GARDEN 
BOOK today! 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO.,LTD. 
(Dept. 1) THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1960/1961 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and jor 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 
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THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


ROCK GARDEN PLANT CONFERENCE 


arranged jointly by 


THE ALPINE GARDEN SOCIETY and SCOTTISH ROCK GARDEN CLUB 


LONDON EDINBURGH 
April 18th—April 22nd April 24th—April 28th 
Show. R.H.S. New Hall Show. Music Hall, George St. 
April 18th and 19th April 25th—27th 


Copies of the full programme (price sixpence) may be obtained from 


C. B. Saunders Sqd. Ldr. J. J. Boyd Harvey 
(Secry. Alpine Garden Society) (Hon. Secry. Scottish Rock 


Husseys, Green Street Green, Garden Club) 
Farnborough, Kent. Boonslie, Dirleton, E. Lothian. 


Please send for particulars of membership in the above Societies 


USTIN BROOKE LTD. 


I1CKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 

We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches, Nectarines, 

Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 
We sell 12ib. packs of apples including Ribston, Russet, Blenheim Orange, and 
dessert pears. Ask for price list. 

PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—-Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickambrook 304 


r— FOR PERFECT PRUNING 


@ Weare 
No.1 SECATEURS to recondition an 
e $s rs 
Standard Mode! BUSH PRUNERS 


PRUNING SAWS 


Price 


176 TREE LOPPERS 
ROLCUT LTD. your local ironmonger 


9-13 LONSDALE RD. KILBURN or direct to DEPT. 
LONDON, N W6 RHS 


Tel MAIDA VALE 5053 
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the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 

THE ALL-GLASS OAK- 
WORTH range from poe 


or Deposit £3.6.0. and mont 
terms as low as 4/10 a week. 


.15.6., or Deposit 
monthly terms as 


SEASONED OAK GreenHouses 


% SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BETTER GROWING 
% TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 

*%® WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 

% ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE * FREE DELIVERY 

% ERECTION SERVICE * DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


PLANT HOUSES 


These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine 
the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous 
Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the 
beauty of first grade clear Red Cedar boarding. 
They provide full Oakworth efficiency for growing 
Pot ts, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. 


“ FREE CATALOGUE 


( Above, left) B- SERIES, boarded base, from £23.5.0., 
or Deposit £ 3.15.0. and monthly terms as low as 5/2 a week. 


(Above, right) DUAL-~PURPOSE‘H’ RANGE jrom 
£25.0.0., or Deposit £ 3.17.6. and monthly terms as low as 


5/6 a week. In this range, the ‘boarded’ half can auto- 
matically be erected either side to suit site conditions. 


showing 
100 sizes 


OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 


THE 


WATION’S GREENHOUSE 


SPECIALISTS 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


Shows 
Tuespay, January 24, Fortnightly Flower Show and Or- 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. namental Plant Competition, in 
WEDNESDAY, January 25, the New Hall. 
10 A.M. tO 5 P.M. J 
Tuespay, February 14, | Fortnightly Flower Show and Or- 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. t namental Plant Competition, in 
Wepnespay, February 15, the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, February 28, Fortnightly Flower Show, in the 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. New Hall. 
WepnespDAy, March 1, | Annual General Meeting at 3 p.m. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. / on February 28, in the Old Hall. 
Lectures 


Tuespay, January 24, at 3 p.m. “In search of Cacti in Arizona and 
Mexico”’, by LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE, BT., K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., and LADY LEESE. 


Tuespay, February 14, at 3 p.m. “Plants at Inshriach’’, by mr. J. DRAKE. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 


receive the Report of the Council for 1960 aud a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 28, 1961, at 3 p.m. The 
Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1960, in order that there may 
be ample room for all who wish to attend. It is hoped that as many 
Fellows as possible will be present. 

Demonstration at Wisley—On February 22 there will be a 
demonstration at Wisley on the pruning of roses, commencing at 2 P.M. 
It will be repeated at the same time on February 23 and 24. 

Winter-flowering Plant Competition—1n order to bring to the 
notice of Fellows some of the plants which bloom in the open during the 
winter and early spring, three competitions for ornamental plants grown 
in the open by amateurs will be held during the first three months of 
1961, one on January 24 and 2s, another on February 14 and 15 and the 
third on March 14 and 15. Schedules may be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

Orchid Committee Meeting on January 10, 1961—!f necessary 
the Orchid Committee will meet on Tuesday, January 10, 1961, to 
consider novelties. Anyone wishing to submit a novelty to the Com- 
mittee on January 10 must inform the Secretary by January 2, 1961, 
but earlier if possible, so that the necessary arrangements may be made. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1961—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1961 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are as 
follows: General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 9, 
1961; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Wednesday, February 1, 1961; 
Teachers’ Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—-Wednesday, February 1, 1961. 

The Third International Rock Garden Plant Conference— 
This Conference, which is being arranged jointly by The Alpine Garden 
Society and The Scottish Rock Garden Club, will be held in London 
and Edinburgh from April 18 to April 28. 

The Alpine Garden Society’s Conference opens in London on 
April 18 and in addition to the series of lectures and a Conference 
Dinner, excursions will be made to Wisley, Kew, Windsor Great Park 
and the University Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 

The Scottish part of the Conference opens in Edinburgh on April 
24 and the programme will include a series of papers, a Conference 
Luncheon and visits to the gardens at Keillour Castle, Methven and 
Branklyn, Perth. A Reception will be given by the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh in the evening of April 24. 

Exhibitions of alpine and rock garden plants and shrubs arranged in 
connection with the Conference will be staged in the New Hall, Greycoat 
Street, Westminster on April 18 and 19, and in The Music Hall, 
George Street, Edinburgh, on April 25, 26 and 27. 

Conference programmes, price 6d., may be obtained from the 
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Secretaries of the societies, at the following addresses: C. B. Saunders, 
Esq., Secretary, The Alpine Garden Society, Husseys, Green Street 
Green, Farnborough, Kent; Sqd. Ldr. J. J. Boyd-Harvey, Hon. 
Secretary, The Scottish Rock Garden Club, Boonslie, Dirleton, 
E. Lothian. 

Journal and Botanical Magazine Binding— Arrangements have 
been made for those Fellows who so wish to have the JouRNAL bound in 
green cloth with the lettering and crest in gold. The cost for each volume 
of twelve parts will be 13s. 6d., including packing and postage. Fellows 
may also have the Botanical Magazine bound in dark blue buckram with 
gold lettering. The cost for each volume will be 18s. 6d., including 
packing and postage. Parts for binding should be sent with remittance 
to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd., 41 Britannia Row, Essex Road, 
London, N.1. The parts should not be sent to the offices of the Society. 
Inquiries for binding in special styles should also be addressed direct 
to Messrs. Mansell (Bookbinders) Ltd. 

Proceedings of The Third World Orchid Conference— This 
report, which will be published in January, contains ail the papers 
delivered at the Conference as well as a number of others which could 
not be read by their authors. It also contains numerous illustrations in 
colour and black and white. The price has been fixed at 2 guineas, 
post free, or $6.00 U.S.A. Obtainable from the Secretary, The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Sq., London, S.W.1. 

The Registration of the Names of Bulbous Plants—In order 
to prevent the confusion which must inevitably arise if new cultivars 
(varieties) are named without regard to the names already in use, the 
International Horticultural Congress has appointed a aumber of 
registration authorities to register for various important groups of 
plants cultivar names which are available and in other ways conform 
to the International Code for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants. 
Under those arrangements The Royal Horticultural Society is the. 
International Registration Authority for, among other plants, narcissi 
and lilies. For most other bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants (but 
excluding gladioli and dahlias) the International Registration Authority 
is the Koninklijke Algemeene Vereeniging voor Bloembollencultuur 
(Royal General Bulb-growers’ Society) of Wilhelminastraat 45, Haarlem, 
Holland. Raisers and others wishing to give cultivar names to new 
varieties of such plants as crocuses, freesias, hyacinths and nerines should 
submit the proposed named to that Society. The registration fee is 
2s. 6d. a name. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
PLANT DISEASES 


D. E. Green and Audrey V. Brooks 


(Plant Pathology Department) 


NQuIRIES about plant diseases received at Wisley during the 1960 
E season have increased in number, and although this in part may be a 
result of the very wet season, it is also a fact that all kinds of enquiries 
tend to increase as each year passes. In our experience, the largest 
number of enquiries for any particular plant is concerned with diseases 
of the rose of which Black Spot, Diplocarpon rosae, is quite the best 
known, but the spray called Captan seems to be very satisfactory for 
keeping it down. 

Some rose diseases do not seem to be influenced by the weather and 
we may mention Powdery Mildew, Sphaerotheca parnosa, which was 
common last summer. It can be kept under control by use of the spray 
called Karathane, but it must be remembered that dryness at the roots, 
by lowering the resistance of the plant, will encourage mildew attack. 
This is the reason why in some localities rose mildew was just as 
severe in the dry season of 1959. 

We also believe that many enquiries received about trouble in trees 
and shrubs were examples of weakness still showing after the extreme 
drought of 1959. Other enquiries in the current season related to 
excessive soil wetness which interfered with good root action, but this 
kind of trouble was mostly met with in smaller plants especially annuals. 
It must not be forgotten that although last summer was wet, there was a 
very dry period with high temperatures in late spring and some plants, 
especially those recently planted, suffered from lack of water for a time. 

One of the first diseases seen in springtime and which we suspect is 
on the increase, is the one called Azalea Gall, Exobasidium vacciniit. This 
fungus, which causes the leaves to swell up into white galls, can attack 
all kinds of azaleas and small-leaved rhododendrons, and it seems to be 
quite common on the dwarf Kurume azaleas which are becoming so 
popular in the small garden. It is a disease that often goes unnoticed, 
but could quite easily become a nuisance. It may be that cutting off the 
galls and burning them whenever seen is sufficient to prevent this 
disease from getting serious. 

Rhododendron enquiries in number appear second on the list to 
roses, but there is a great difference between the two. The majority of 
rhododendron specimens show no foliage disease, but symptoms in- 
dicating faulty root action or perhaps root disease. Rhododendrons in 
fact can still be considered as plants remarkably free from any serious 
leaf disease. In our opinion many people not only fail to study the soil 
(4) 
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conditions sufficiently but are also guilty of faults such as planting too 
deeply on heavy soils. 

A rather strange condition which we think was connected with the 
drought effects of 1959 was “blindness” in daffodil flowers to which the 
variety ‘Texas’ seems very susceptible. The unopened flower buds 
turned brown and died even when fairly well advanced and we take this 
to have been caused in part by the foliage finishing growth and dying off 
exceptionally early in 1959, although dryness in the spring of 1960 might 
also have contributed to this failure. 

The wet season was ideal for well known fungi such as the Grey 
Mould fungus, Botrytis cinerea, and its near relatives. Grey Mould 
has been seen on all kinds of leaves, and in particular at Wisley it killed 
a very large number of leaves on young currant bushes, which appeared 
as if blighted, although in a normal season this fungus would have little 
chance of injuring them. On paeonies also the Grey Mould fungus or 
its close relative the Paeony Stem Wilt fungus, Botrytis paeoniae, has 
been responsible for a good deal of browning and killing of the upper 
leaves. Exactly which fungus is concerned will be investigated at 
Wisley, if possible during the coming season. Even the leaves of large 
trees such as catalpas suffered to some extent from this leaf scorch 
caused by the Grey Mould fungus during the wet season. 

These days we do not see much Antirrhinum Rust, Puccinia 
antirrhini, and this may be because the resistant varieties are more 
commonly grown. At least we like to think that this is the case. There 
are still localities in which the disease persists and from which we still 
receive specimens showing severe attack. 

There was a large number of cases of root rots such as the well 
known Root Rot of peas caused by the soil fungus Aphanomyces 
euteiches and Black Root Rot, Thielaviopsis basicola, which diseases are 
naturally associated with wet soil conditions. We notice that although 
we get plenty of enquiries about Cabbage Club Root, Plasmodiophora 
brassicae, and Potato Blight, Phytophthora infestans, few people now 
send specimens, and possibly this is because these two diseases are so 
well known. 

We would like to remind Fellows who grow grapes in small glass- 
houses that even in the past wet season we have seen Scald on the 
berries and they should remember that if ventilation is not adequate 
enough to avoid surplus moisture, even a very short period of hot 
sunshine may injure many of the berries. 

The new disease called Fire Blight, Erwinia amylovora, has recently 
been found in Cambridgeshire although in the main it is confined to 
the south-eastern counties. We still get enquiries as to whether this 
disease is present on such specimens as lilac or even privet shoots, and 
it is necessary to remind readers that the plants it attacks are those 
belonging to the family Rosaceae. Pears are most susceptible, apples 
and quinces less so, but it is possible for the disease to infect hawthorn, 

cotoneaster, firethorn (Pyracantha), mountain ash and whitebeam. 
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As regards virus diseases, we have nothing out of the ordinary to 
report, except that the virus affecting Passiflora (Passion Flower) seems 
to be more common. The symptoms on the leaves are puckering, 
crinkling and the appearance of very small yellowish spots when the 
leaves are young. Where an old plant shows this virus, although it may 
not be severely affected, it is just as well to raise some seedlings in isola- 
tion with a view to replacing the old plant. Another virus which we 
think needs mentioning is the Mosaic disease of vegetable marrows. 
This virus unfortunately attacks many other garden plants and weeds 
and seems to be one of the commonest that gardeners have to contend 
with. Aphids transmit this virus, but apart from spraying the plants 
when young to keep aphids away, most gardeners would be well 
advised to raise double the number of required plants so that losses 
from this virus can be tolerated. 


INVITED TRIAL, 1961 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at its Gardens during 
1961 the following trial, for which entries are now invited: 


FLOWERS 
From Tubers 


Smithiantha (commonly grown as Gesneria or Naegelia) ; 
12 tubers of each variety are required. 


Conditions for entry to the Trials 

1. All the entries must be made on the appropriate forms obtainable 
from The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. One form should be completed for each entry. 
Entrants making application for entry forms are requested to state the 
number of forms required. 

2. The entrant must certify on the form either: 

(a) that the variety has been raised by him 
or (b) that the variety was, or is about to be, introduced by him to 
British Commerce. 

3. Entry forms must be completed and returned to Wisley not later 
than January 31, 1961. Entries received after that date cannot be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the trials. 

4. Tubers should not be sent until the entrant receives notification 
that his entry has been accepted. 

5. In the event of too many entries being submitted for the trial, the 
Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right to scale 
down the number of entries received. 
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PLANNING AND PLANTS FOR THE 
SMALL GARDEN 


Part I 
David Wright 


Y object in this article is to help people through hints and sugges- 

tions, to get the best out of plants in respect of their forms and 
colours, or in the words of MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL, to “paint a garden- 
picture”’. 

The well-known art critic, CLIVE BELL, used to talk a lot about the 
“creation of significant form’’. I have a similar preoccupation. In this 
case, the artist is the gardener and the “significant forms” are to be 
found among plants, trees and shrubs. 

It is true that there are good books on garden design but they nearly 
all deal with the matter on a scale beyond the scope of the average 
person’s pocket. Also they suggest schemes which often require con- 
siderable upkeep. (Work is necessary to create a garden: a garden 
should not exist to create work.) 

This article does not profess to deal anything like exhaustively with 
the subject. All that is done is to outline certain basic principles, with- 
out which one cannot hope to have a satisfying and significant garden, 


but which are nearly everywhere neglected or ignored. 

Two or three concepts of design are suggested, which while in no 
way nullifying conventional practice, do offer to the reader, alternatives 
to the usual, and release from the boredom of sameness and repetition. 
Then a few planting schemes are suggested. 


I. OUTLINE OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 

(1) A garden should be attractive in January as well as in June, 
although, of course, certain seasons of the year are bound to represent 
climaxes of colour, and of effectiveness in general. 

A dictum that might well be more often observed, runs—‘The test 
of a good garden is what it looks like in January”’. 

(2) The forms and textures of plants are as important to the total 
effect of a garden, as their colours. In practice, this means valuing 
foliage equally with flowers. We must train ourselves to be aware of the 
shapes of leaves and flowers, the branch structure or tracery of trees in 
winter. Form, texture and colour are all integral parts of a total unity. 

(3) It follows from the first two principles that at least 50 per cent 
(and possibly up to 70 per cent) of any planting, should be evergreen. 

This must apply especially to small urban and suburban gardens, 
where the surroundings may be unattractive or uncongenial. On the 
other hand, a park-like area with a natural and attractive framework of 
surrounding woods and hills, could consist wholly of deciduous trees 

(7) 
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and still be presentable at all times of the year, providing that the 
trees were chosen for beauty of shape and stem as well as of summer 
foliage. 

(4) It is vitally necessary to enlarge and enrich the concept of colour 
beyond the bounds of orthodox practice, to include, for instance, the very 
pale yellows, creams, greenish yellows, greeny whites, and grey- -blues 
in flowers; and the beiges, sepias and burnt siennas in the domain of 
autumn leaves. 

A good deal more restraint than is usual, should be exercised in the 
use of pinks and beetroot tints. (This applies particularly to rhododen- 
drons and the florists’ strains of popular annuals.) 

We should train the eye to see the colour of everything, not only of 
flowers, that is, we must learn to look at the nuances and tones of barks, 
stems, twigs and leaves. 

On the other hand, while pastel colours should predominate in the 
gardens of a country whose prevailing landscape tone is soft, one cer- 
tainly should not omit the more striking colours. Both have a place in 
design ; for instance, the more eye-catching colours are needed for dis- 
tant views, where a creamy yellow might look like discoloured foliage. 

Also, it is worth remembering that rich dark reds and sumptuous 
deep purples can be as “‘quiet” as creams and pale yellows, and even 
quieter if shaded. Reds isolated in shade against a dark green back- 
ground of holly or yew, can be superb. 

(5) One must respect the tonalities of the surrounding landscape. 
Although one is not recreating the English landscape, but making some- 
thing different with exotic materials, it is undesirable to use very flam- 
boyant and over-opulent material, except in small quantities, mainly 
near the house or other architecture. 

(6) One needs to respect the scale of the area to be planted. Avoid 
the common mistake of planting forest trees in the suburban “‘pocket- 
handkerchief”’ or cottage-garden 

Much more use might be made of columnar or fastigiate trees in the 
average restricted, and usually rectangular, site. In this context, one 
might exploit, far more frequently than is done, the interesting juxta- 
position of contrasting shapes, say of the columnar and the ““mushroom” 
shape, e.g. Libocedrus decurrens and Betula pendula youngii, or Erica 
arborea alpina and Rhododendron impeditum, or Rosmarinus pyramidalis 
and a dwarf lavender. 

(7) There should be a reinstatement of the “park” or park-like 
area, as a basic concept (i.e. CAPABILITY BROWN over again in miniature) 
using modern material, namely the many desirable small trees intro- 
duced from China and Japan during this century such as, maples, rowans, 
cherries and magnolias. And this should be done both in the interests of 
labour-saving and of aesthetic significance. 

Near the house, the “park” could thin out to avoid trees keeping sun 
from the rooms, and in this open area, might be included, say, an alpine 
meadow, rock outcrops, or drifts of heather and dwarf rhododendrons, 
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where the soil is lime free, or junipers, brooms and rock roses where it is 
limy. 

Furthest away from the house, the “park” could merge into wood- 
land if such naturally existed, or the planting of trees could be thickened 
to approximate to woodland. In this part of the layout, shade-loving 
plants such as rhododendrons, camellias, deutzias, hydrangeas and 
various lilies could be grown, thus providing a complete contrast to the 
sunny area by the house. 

(8) Break down the artificial segregation of trees, shrubs and her- 
baceous plants, which has for so long bedevilled horticultural practice 
(although, incidentally, both WILLIAM ROBINSON and MISS GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL did advocate mixed borders at the turn of the last century!) 
(Fig. 2). 

There should be a movement towards very open planting of shrubs, 
and scattered trees, with low-growing herbaceous perennials as ground 
covering drifts in between, and, of course, bulbs. ‘This sort of thing 
has been done excellently in a more or less woodland setting at the 
Savill Gardens, Windsor Great Park. 

The principle has doubtless long been applied to woodland areas, 
but could be much more widely practised on the average non-woodland 
site. It is a principle of planting that is essentially based on nature’s 
own universal pattern, which, for the sake of a label, might be called 
“the layer system”. 

In this scheme of “‘layers’’, trees would be the top-most layer, shrubs 
the layer below this, herbaceous plants, such as paeonies, irises, helle- 
bores the next layer, and finally, ground covering plants such as gera- 
nium species, lily of the valley and periwinkles, thymes and heathers, 
would form the living ground-floor. 

In this way even the smallest garden would, while being a creation 
in its own right, be firmly based on a natural system. 

As an alternative to the strip of lawn flanked or framed by narrow 
borders, one might have a simple grid system of beds and paths, planted 
in the manner mentioned above. The freedom of the actual planting, 
together with complete ground-coverage, would modify the stiffness and 
formality of the grid. 

(9) This is perhaps the point at which to put in a plea for the use of 
rarer plants, provided, of course, that they are hardy for the site in 
question. By enlarging and enriching the “palette” of plants, one 
could avoid much of the sameness, both of form and content, of most 
gardens. 

(10) Seek diversity within unity, and unity within diversity. This idea 
emerges naturally out of those outlined in the last paragraph but one. 

One should create a number of small areas within the main area, not 
necessarily segregated by hedges, but made distinct and separate through 
each having a dominant tone and character (Fig. 7). 

For instance, in full sun, either on a bank, or up against the south side 
of a house, there might be a planting of ‘““Mediterranean maquis” type 
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of plants, aromatic and resinous, such as rosemary, lavender, cistus, 
yuccas and ceanothus. 

Corresponding to this, on the shady side of the house, but in com- 
plete contrast, there would be a bed devoted to ferns, lilies, hostas, 
camellias and skimmias: the dark glossy greens being a complete change 
from the greys of the sunny bed. Each bed, or planted area, would be 
quite different from the other, and yet each would be a unity within 
itself. 

(11) Finally, be bold and courageous in planting a garden. As the 
late LORD ABERCONWAY used to say, “Find out what you can grow, and 
then grow plenty of it.”” Also, have what you personally like, whether or 
not it is popular and currently in fashion. If you happen to be passion- 
ately fond of Gentiana acaulis, and it does well with you, do not be 
afraid to grow a whole bed or border of it. 

If you have the room and the means have a whole grove of eucry- 
phias or embothriums, or a spinney devoted to magnolias! A garden of 
only rhododendrons, providing that they were chosen for diversity and 
beauty of foliage, and not merely of flowers, could be most satisfying 
and attractive. So could a rough grass area planted with trees selected 
solely for beauty of bark, such as snakebark maples, birches and willows. 


It will be noticed that no mention has been made of boundary 
hedges and windscreens. 
This, of course, is a subject of the first importance. Some landscape 


gardeners in their passion for opening up vistas of the surrounding 
countryside, though this, on the face of it, is admirable, expose a 
garden to winds which can do a great deal of damage to even the hardiest 
of plants. 

On the other hand, hedges, as such, do involve a great deal of up- 
keep ; therefore, if a windscreen is needed, plant Chamaec) paris lawson- 
iana, or Thuja lobbii, about 3 feet apart (the latter is ultimately a large 
tree, but can be clipped if so desired). Cupressocyparis leylandii is the 
fastest growing wind-screening evergreen in Great Britain, but usually, 
only small pot plants are available at nurseries. 


Il, SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING SCHEMES 


When a garden has a site which is lovely in its own right, such as one 
including a bit of woodland, or simply fine individual trees, or where 
there is an attractive slope, especially a warm one facing south or south- 
west, the problem of layout is relatively simple. 

It is a matter of closely relating the planting to existing natural 
features—such as grouping rock roses (helianthemums and halimiums), 
rosemaries, lavenders, heathers, etc., on a sunny bank (Fig. 5), or 
massing cyclamen round a tree-bole, or planting rhododendrons, cam- 
ellias and magnolias under the natural canopy of trees, where the soil is 


lime free. 
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But go per cent of garden owners in modern England are not so 
fortunate to have this sort of site. And I arn mainly concerned to make 
a few suggestions for the proverbial rectangular suburban plot, 
surrounded by neighbouring gardens. 

There are, it seems to me, five main possibilities for such a site: 


(a) The Miniature Park. 

(b) The Miniature Wood. 

(c) The Formal Grid of Informally Planted Beds, of trees and shrubs 
underplanted with herbaceous and ground covering plants (as at Hidcote 
Manor, Chipping Campden, Glos., and Tintinhull House, Yeovil, 
Somerset). 

(d) The Glade, i.e. broad grass walk flanked by borders, and leading 
the eye to a specimen feature tree or large shrub, at the end, or through 
to a view of the adjoining landscape (Fig. 3). 

(e) The Lawn Framed by Borders—possibly still the best idea for 
people who merely want the garden as somewhere to sit in during the 
summer or where children need room to play. 


As (d) and (e) have, as far as I can see, been thoroughly worked out in 
general practice, I do not propose to spend any further time or space 
dealing with them. 


(a) THE MINIATURE PARK 

First of all, consider a person who wishes to look through his win- 
dows at a pleasant garden picture, but does not wish to be involved in 
any garden operations beyond, say, grass-cutting at weekends, and leaf 
sweeping for a week or so each autumn. 

In this case, the entire plot could be put down to grass (unless a 
portion of it is needed for fruit and vegetables). If weekly mowing is 
possible, and desired, then the whole area can be made into lawn— 
otherwise, a smal] part round the house could be lawn, and the remainder 
rough grass, to be cut by autoscythe or similar machine, three or four 
times a season. 

Then, a small “park” could be made by “dotting” or grouping trees, 
bearing in mind that one should only use trees of small dimensions and 
compact shapes. 

As already suggested above, much more use should be made of 
columnar or fastigiate trees such as, Carpinus betulus pyramidalis, the 
upright form of the common hornbeam, Fagus sylvatica fastigiata, the 
Dawyk beech, Acer lobelli, Prunus ‘Amanogowa’, P. x hillieri ‘Spire’, 
Sorbus hupehensis and S. commixta, Malus tschonoskii, Magnolia salict- 
folia fastigiata. 

Trees such as these could occasionally be juxtaposed to “‘mushroom- 
topped”’ or pendulous kinds. This has been wonderfully done at the 
great garden of Sheffield Park, Uckfield, Sussex (Fig. 4), where one sees 
Betula pendula youngii (‘Weeping Birch’’) or Pyrus salicifolia pendula 
(“Weeping Silver Pear’’) next door to the dark green pencil of the 
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conifer, Libocedrus decurrens (Chamaecyparis lawsoniana ‘Kilmacurrugh’ 
would do equally well, if not better, for the small garden). 

Also, remember to have at least one tree with a beautiful and inter- 
esting bark, such as Acer griseum or Prunus serrula tibetica (Figs. 6 and 8). 
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PLAN OF A SMALL PARK-LIKE AREA 
1. Betula pendula youngii (‘Weeping Birch’’). 
. Group of Ilex altaclarense camelliaefolia (‘‘Broad-leafed Holly’). 
. Acer rufinerve (‘‘Snakebark Maple’). 
. Malus theifera (late-flowering Crab). 
. Prunus = hiilieri ‘Spire’ (pale pink early Cherry). 
. Prunus Tai Haku (“Great White Cherry”’). 
. Acer lobelii (‘‘Columnar Maple’’. Glossy green leaf.) 
. Aesulus indica (late-flowering chestnut). 
. Group of Libocedrus decurrens (conifer). 
10. Pyrus salicifolia pendula (‘Weeping Silver Pear’). 
A. Beds of low-growing compact, mainly evergreen shrubs. 


N.B. It is assumed that in this case, hedges and windscreens can be left out, as 
their inclusion would largely spoil the open park-like effect. 


In a labour-saving grass-covered, tree planted area, colour (in the 
ordinary limited sense of the word) would be provided by beds of low- 
growing shrubs by the house. Here, the object would be to obtain 
a dense cushioned effect in contrast to the openness of the main area. 
The shrubs should be mainly evergreen, as too many deciduous shrubs, 
right under the windows, give a feeling of bareness, emptiness and even 
desolation, in the winter. 
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In particular, plants of architectural quality, and great beauty of form 
should figure in such positions. If the sites are reasonably sunny, one 
could plant dwarf rhododendrons of the Lapponicum Series, dwarf 
brooms such as Genista dalmatica, G. lydia and G. hispanica, Cytisus 
kewensis, rosemaries, especially var. pyramidalis. ‘Taller columnar 
evergreens might be Buxus balearica, Berberis valdiviana, Eucryphia 
‘Nymansay’ (or FE. intermedia or E. billardieri)t and Erica arborea 
alpina. 

The most important items would be the low-growing “‘“mushroomy”’ 
evergreens, and if the presence of lime prevented the use of dwarf 
rhododendrons, one could have plants like Berberis calliantha, B. candi- 
dula, Viburnum davidii, Daphne retusa and D. tangutica, as well as the 
taller, and partly deciduous, Daphne x burkwoodit. 

Granted fair shelter, Ceanothus, especially evergreen kinds such as 
impressus, burkwoodii, ‘A. 'T. Johnson’ and ‘Delight’, could be used, as 
these are undoubtedly the finest blue-flowered shrubs hardy in Great 
Britain (though Caryopteris clandonensis ‘Heavenly Blue’ is also fine). 

Grey-foliaged shrubs such as Senecio laxifolius, Cistus ‘Silver Pink’ 
and Halimium formosum, apart from providing a lovely contrast to any 
dark green foliage, especially in winter, are usually very much at home 
in these snug, dry and sunny positions. 

If the beds were large enough, herbaceous plants—paeonies, bearded 
irises, hardy agapanthus and the smaller kniphofias (Red-hot pokers) 
could be planted in between the shrubs. This would partly at least, 
overcome the objection, that in a small, modern, labour-saving garden, 
there is no room or scope for herbaceous plants. 

On the shady side of the house, an entirely different set of shapely, 
and mainly evergreen, plants could be used—Mahonia japonica,* 
Choisya ternata,* camellias (remembering to keep pinks and reds separ- 
ate, and to make far more use of whites than is generally done), skim- 
mias,* sarcococcas* (sweet-box), especially S. hookeriana digyna and 
S. humilis, Daphne blagayana, Viburnum burkwoodi* and dwarf ever- 
green azaleas like ‘Hinomayo’, ‘Hinodegiri’, ‘Amoenum Coccineum’, 
*‘Macranthum’, etc. 

Herbaceous fillings could consist of hellebores, hardy ferns, cycla- 
men, particularly C. orbiculatum and its variety coum, x atkinsii and its 
var. album, neapolitanum and var. album. Geraniums, especially grandi- 
florum alpinum and wallichianum (Buxton’s variety), hostas (Plantain 
lilies), mossy saxifrages and epimediums, etc. 

If these beds were well mulched with peat, a garden such as this 
would need little maintenance except for grass cutting. 

The grass and tree area, if found to be too bare and unfurnished, 
could be built up with a few deciduous shrubs, planted, say, under a 


* All the plants marked with an asterisk are fragrant, and this applies also to the 
daphnes mentioned for the sunny beds. 

+ It is fair to point out that these evergreen eucryphias are only fit for fairly 
sheltered gardens. 
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group of cherries, or against the evergreen background of hollies or 
conifers. 

Suitable shrubs would be deutzias or philadelphus whose mahogany- 
coloured stems, in winter, would show up beautifully against an ever- 
green background, or certain Rosa species, especially the Spinosissima 
group (Scotch Briars) and pale yellow-flowered kinds such as 2. ‘Canary 
Bird’, primula and cantabrigtensis. 

If a transitional area is felt to be necessary between the “park” and 
the beds by the house, one could plant one or two low trees or tree-like 
shrubs, e.g. shrubby magnolias like /iliflora nigra, ‘Brozzoni’, ‘Lennei’, 
and ‘Alba Superba’, or Acer japonicum and its varieties. Rhus cotinus and 
its var. folits purpureis, Aesculus parviflora and A. mutabilis induta (the 
last two being shrubby chestnuts of good shape, white and yellow- 
flowered respectively), or lower still, Viburnum tomentosum mariesti and 
tree-peonies, etc. 


MASTERS MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1960 


INSECTS AND HORTICULTURE 
Professor H. W. Miles 


(Lecture given on October 11, 1960; H. V. TAYLOR, C.B.E. D.SC., V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 


Part I 


THE CHAIRMAN: This year the Society has chosen PROFESSOR MILES to 
give the Masters’ Lectures. PROFESSOR MILES is Professor of Horticulture 
in London University ; he is also a skilled entomologist and so is specially 
equipped to deal with this subject. 


PROF. MILES: The last time this Society considered the subject of insects, 
through the medium of the Masters’ Memorial Lectures, was in 1928 
—over thirty years ago, and it is a pleasure to recall that DR. H. V. TAYLOR 
was Chairman on that occasion. I am sure that this long interval has 
nothing to do with the importance of the subject in the esteem of the 
Society, but may be related to the fact that many specialist groups have 
been formed within the Society who keep themselves well informed 
about insects and their control as it affects their special subject. 

In 1928 the lecturer was PROFESSOR F. V. THEOBALD of Wye College. 
He was known to many members ot the Society and was a contributor to 
the Society’s JouRNAL. In his Masters’ Memorial Lecture he made 
reference to the valuable work of MISS ELEANOR ORMEROD on insect 
biology and paid tribute to SPENCER U. PICKERING of Woburn for his 
critical approach to insect control by chemical means. 
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MISS ORMEROD published a series of Annual Reports on injurious 
insects over twenty-four years from 1877 to 1901. She had the assis- 
tance of voluntary correspondents in many parts of the British Isles and 
she recorded a remarkably high proportion of the harmful species we 
know today. In his capacity as the teacher responsible for agricultural 
zoology at Wye, THEOBALD also published annual reports on injurious 
insects from 1890 to 1923. His reports overlapped Miss ORMEROD’s and 
together these two workers have provided a most valuable record of 
insect activity covering half a century, and the official reports issued 
from the Board of Agriculture from 1917 onwards have continued the 
record. 


INSECTS AS PESTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 
That insects were nuisances in orchards and gardens was known from 
early times and writers such as ‘“‘our honest LAWSON” (1616) as JOHN 
EVELYN later called him, listed the best-known orchard pests and gave 
practical instructions for reducing their numbers. Later writers inclu- 
ding JOHN BEALE (1653) and LEONARD MEAGER (1670) briefly supple- 
mented LAWSON’s information. 

One of the early text-books about insects as pests was that of VINCENT 
KOLLAR published in Austria in 1837. Assisted by several acknowledged 
specialists, he gave good descriptions of the insects and details for their 
identification together with some instruction as to their control. There 
was no comparable book available in England except perhaps the wordy 
volumes by KIRBY and SPENCE, sO JANE and MARY LOUDON translated it 
into English, and under the watchful eye of PROFESSOR J. 0. WESTWOOD, 
added some illustrations and published it in 1840 (7). 

KOLLAR’s book was of immediate interest in the United States where 
outbreaks of insects in fields, orchards and gardens, were at that time so 
serious as to attract public attention. At first, as in England, the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Societies, the only organized bodies concerned, 
offered prizes for essays on particularly troublesome species like the 
Hessian fly of wheat and the tent-caterpillars on their shade trees. Then 
individual States appointed entomologists with special responsibility for 
survey work on injurious insects. One of these, DR. THADDEUS W. HARRIS, 
was appointed by the Massachusetts Legislature as early as 1837 and we 
find him writing about the lackey moth in these words: 

“The moths appear in great numbers in July; at this time they lay 
their eggs, selecting the wild cherry in preference to all other trees, and 
next to these apple trees the extensive introduction and great increase of 
which in this country, afford an abundant supply of food to the cater- 
pillars. . . . These insects have obtained such notoriety among us that 
they are known almost exclusively as the caterpillars and are the worst 
enemies of the orchard.” 

It was natural that the American entomologists should turn to the 
European sources of information and KOLLAR’s book, with its frequent 
references to beneficial insects, was of value to them for he mentioned 
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the carabid beetle, Calosoma sycophanta, as voraciously devouring leaf- 
eating caterpillars. Continued insect outbreaks of unprecedented 
seriousness gave point to teaching and investigation in the United 
States and by 1860 entomology was taught as a college subject. In 1887 
money was made available for the establishment of agricultural experi- 
mental stations in many of the States and thereafter entomological work 
proceeded rapidly. By that time MISS ORMEROD was publishing care- 
fully documented and well-illustrated reports. "They were in demand 
in America and Canada where she soon had many correspondents, 
including c. v. RILEY, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
W. SAUNDERS, Director of the Canadian’s Government’s Experimental 
Farms. Her reports on the insects injurious to fruit crops were of special 
interest because of the steady expansion of fruit-growing in U.S.A. and 
Canada, and also in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Though the climate and the types of crops and culture differed widely 
in the several countries there was a large enough common element in the 
insect fauna to make experience in insect pest control in these regions 
relevant as between one country and another. Where the countries con- 
cerned grew the same crops, notably apples and pears, in much the 
same way, the value of the exchange of knowledge was very great. 
North America and Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
grew commercial orchard fruit on the European pattern, but as the 
plantations were laid out in quite new environments they were subject 
to attack by native and introduced insects. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 
The men doing educational work among fruit-growers in these new 
countries realized that the orchards in the old countries did not suffer 
serious losses from insect pests though the writings of ELEANOR ORMEROD, 
F. V. THEOBALD and others, showed that the pest species were present. 
This encouraged American entomologists to investigate more fully the 
part played by predaceous and parasitic insects in Europe and Australia 
in controlling those injurious insects that had been introduced into the 
U.S.A. They collected parasites and predators, and after screening 
them bred them and finally released them into the forests and orchards. 
Spectacular control of the fluted scale in citrus orchards was achieved by 
the introduction of the Australian lady-bird, Novius cardinalis. Later 
the European carabid beetle, Calosoma sycophanta was used with some 
success to control the gypsy and brown-tail moths in the Eastern States, 
work which continued into the early years of this century. It was not 
an easy task and before the carabid was finally released some thirty-seven 
species of parasite and predator were studied because all of them played 
a part in keeping the moths in check in Europe. 

While the search for parasites and predators was going on demands 
increased, notably from Western American commercial fruit growers, 
for insecticides to control scale insects and codlin moth. One of the sub- 
stances tested was lead arsenate, which proved especially useful against 
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the codlin moth and was also effective against leaf-eating caterpillars. 
Similarly, nicotine and related substances, were successfully used 
against aphids, suckers and plant bugs. Washes containing paraffin 
emulsion were still retained and some growers clung to an old practice 
of lime-washing the tree trunks in winter. 

It was the overseas growers producing fruit for distant markets who 
first realized that only the best of their orchard fruit justified the cost of 
handling and shipment. Blemishes reduced its value and as insects and 
fungi were seen to be the principal causal agents it was against these that 
investigations were increasingly directed. As economic factors forced 
an increasing measure of co-operation on the overseas fruit growers, 
their pest control operations improved and became part of their routine 
practice, and the continuing demand for new knowledge of spray 
chemicals helped forward the development of the American interest in 
the manufacture of insecticides and gave them a lead which they still 
largely retain. 


ORCHARD SPRAYING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
In Great Britain, growers had the convenience of markets nearby. They 
grew a wide range of varieties and marketed ungraded fruit thus earning 
for themselves low prices and a bad reputation. After World War I, 
when orchards were more neglected than usual, and pests and diseases 
were prevalent, the better growers began to spray more regularly; they 
used the insecticides that were popular overseas. Demonstrations at 
county centres showed that lead arsenate and nicotine were satisfactory 
provided they were applied at the right time. With one application 
between the “‘cluster’’ stage and the opening of the blossoms, and another 
between petal fall and the closing of the calyx, a high degree of pest con- 
trol was obtained. At the same time trials of sulphur and copper as 
fungicides, showed that they gave a good measure of disease control, 
and by adding insecticides to the fungicidal washes time and labour were 
saved and the use of mixed washes became customary. 

An advance was made in the early 1920s with the introduction of the 
tar-oil winter wash. A substance of this type had been used in the United 
States on willows and was then being increasingly used in Holland on 
fruit trees. Early trials at Long Ashton showed that emulsified tar-oil 
killed overwintering eggs, and sprayed trees produced vigorous foliage 
and remarkably clean fruit and many commercial growers who had 
never previously used a spray began to use a tar-oil winter wash. That 
was the position when THEOBALD addressed this Society and reported 
that fruit-growers had gained much from the introduction of tar-oil 
washes, for they provided a means of controlling some of the most serious 
pests of fruit in the egg stage in winter and in certain cases they rendered 
summer spraying with insecticides unnecessary. Some figures published 
at that time (10) showed that, on the basis of trials in six commercial 
orchards a good tar-oil wash gave 87-97 per cent control of aphids and 
apple sucker, and 68-84 per cent control of winter moth caterpillars, 
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and that 85-87 per cent of clean fruit was produced as against 76 per cent 
from unsprayed plots. THEOBALD pointed out that the tar-oil washes 
were useless against the fruit tree red spider and unreliable against the 
apple capsid bug, and that apple blossom weevil and the big bud mite of 
blackcurrants were outside the scope of the tar-oil washes. At that time, 
however, A. M. MASSEE was achieving considerable success with lime- 
sulphur against the mites at East Malling and work at Long Ashton had 
endorsed the value of trapping and orchard hygiene against the weevils 
(13). 
THE DETAILS OF INSECT BIOLOGY 


By the early years of this century it had been accepted that the study of 
an insect’s biology and behaviour was necessary if it was to be attacked 
intelligently at some weak point by appropriate direct or indirect means. 
THEOBALD wrote in 1909, “The life history of an insect, mite or worm 
seems a trivial matter, yet it is upon the knowledge of such matters that 
we must rely if we wish to fight this wonderful Nature. Unfortunately 
we can lay no claim to complete, or anything like complete knowledge 
even of the best known of fruit pests. Any one of these may form a life- 
long study and even then we are far from the end.’ This was well 
instanced by the example of the apple blossom weevil already mentioned. 
KOLLAR had given a remarkably full account of it in 1837, yet ninety 
years later it was still a major pest against which the elementary method 
of trapping seemed the best that could be devised. It was appreciated 


that trapping and orchard hygiene were but stop-gap procedures to be 
used only until effective chemical means of control could be discovered. 

Other insecticides available for most of THEOBALD’s time were 
quassia, pyrethrum, nicotine and lead arsenate, and at the time of his 
lecture, derris and paraffin in the form of white oil emulsion had been 
introduced and were beginning to be used in orchards, notably against 
the red fruit tree spider mite. 


THE SPRAY PROGRAMME 

At that time it was generally assumed, at any rate in practice, that a fruit 
plantation was a more or less isolated unit where something approaching 
the complete destruction of harmful species of insects and mites was 
desirable, and, given appropriate insecticides possible. Between the two 
great wars therefore, the staffs of fruit research stations at home and 
abroad developed spray programmes designed to eliminate the major 
fruit pests and diseases. The programmes were comprehensive and 
precise in the detailed instructions they contained; and because they 
had been developed by official scientists they were accepted at once by 
progressive growers, and adopted without question by the less progres- 
sive. The spray programmes were idealistic and aimed at producing 
100 per cent clean fruit in apple and pear orchards, and their adop- 
tion implied that all the pests listed might occur every year in every 
plantation. 
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The basis of the insect and mite control programme was the tar-oil 
winter-wash, followed at appropriate growth stages by washes contain- 
ing nicotine, lead arsenate and derris. Where these could be applied as 
mixtures, or be combined with lime-sulphur for disease control, a 
desirable economy was achieved, but no one investigated the economic 
aspect of the procedure, and there is little information on the extent to 
which full or modified programmes were adopted. Spray programmes 
based on official recommendations were used by specialist fruit growers 
and the “freedom from blemish” standard of the exhibits of home-grown 
fruit in Britain was high. In the early 1930s by the use of one of the 
recommended programmes a grower of orchard fruit might be expected 
to secure over go per cent control of aphids and apple suckers, 70-80 per 
cent control of capsids, over go per cent control of the caterpillars of winter 
moth and allied species and some 60~70 per cent control of tortrix moths. 
Codlin moth and apple sawfly were acknowledged as more difficult to 
control, but, even with these, 60-80 per cent control was possible and there 
might be some reduction in injury caused by apple blossom weevil. 

Later, as more accurate methods of assessing the results of experi- 
ments were developed it appeared that growers were working with 
extremely inefficient spraying apparatus, in orchards laid out long before 
convenience in pest control was a factor to be taken into account, and in 
fact the sprays were destroying considerably less than 100 per cent of the 
insect pest numbers present. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS AND THE GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 
The problem of the fruit tree red spider mite remained despite the use 
of lime-sulphur, a recognized acaricide, but the intensity of attack was 
variable and its distribution was erratic. The heaviest infestations were 
experienced in the south-east of England and some notably serious 
attacks were seen in orchards where the tar-oil winter wash was the only 
insecticide used. ‘This latter point was disturbing and, as was eventually 
seen, it represented the first example of an upset to the orchard fauna 
to be recognized in this country. MASSEE showed conclusively that the 
upsurge of red spider after the use of tar oil wash was caused by the 
destruction of insect predators, notably the Anthocorid bugs. 

In 1937 A. M. MASSEE’s book* on the insect pests of fruit and hops 
appeared and this placed in growers’ hands an up-to-date account of 
the important species that were likely to occur anywhere in Great 
Britain. ‘The numerous illustrations greatly assisted field identification, 
and the biological and control details together with references, enabled 
growers and advisors to learn the essentials about specific pests and 
where necessary to follow this with further reading. ‘There is no doubt 
that MASSEE’s book proved of immediate service and became even more 
valuable two years later when war led to the demand for more produc- 
tive orchards using less labour. By 1937 over 100 species of insects and 
mites were recognized as harmful or potentially harmful to our apple 


* The Pests of Fruits and Hops. Crosby Lockwood, London. 
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crop and about half this number to pears, plums and strawberries. 
Raspberries, currants and gooseberries also had appreciable numbers of 
enemies some of which, like the raspberry fruit beetle (Bytarus tomento- 
sus), the big-bud mite of blackcurrant, and the common gooseberry 
sawfly, were persistant nuisances, in spite of the fact that apparently 
good control measures were in regular use. A list of the major groups of 
pests of fruit crops at the time is given in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


Species of 


Others, e.g. 
Aphids, Flies, 
Beetles Thrips, Earwigs, 
and Capsid, Mites, Total 
Crop Weevils Moths Sawflies Scales Eelworms Species 


Apple 21 52 2 21 8 104 
Pear II 18 4 14 7 54 
Plum 9 24 4 16 6 59 
Strawberry 22 3 2 II 10 48 
Raspberry 10 9 3 7 6 35 
Currants I 6 2 14 6 29 
Gooseberry I 5 3 II 5 25 


‘Two questions began to interest entomologists in England at that time: 
first how a few applications of a very general insecticide could give such 
apparently good results when there were so many potential pests present 
in our orchards and fruit plantations ; and second, why did fruit growers 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have to do so 
much spraying and, relative to this, why had American fruit growers 
recently failed to control codlin moth with several applications of lead 
arsenate, when formerly they claimed great success with this substance ? 

About this time, 1939, DR. V. B. WIGGLESWORTH* published the 
collected results of his researches into insect physiology, which showed 
that a knowledge of the physiology notably of hatching, moulting and 
diapause of a harmful species is vitally necessary whether direct means of 
control are to be applied or whether the environment is to be modified. 
He also emphasized that anatomical peculiarities, physiological respon- 
ses and ecological specializations of insects were interdependent and 
that economic entomologists should be prepared to study all these 
facets of their subject. WIGGLESwWoRTH’s book came at an opportune 
time and stimulated work in universities and research stations, and in 
the field, where during the war, more effective scientific and practical 
guidance was provided through the augmented staffs of the Ministry of 


Agriculture. 


* The Principles of Insect Physiology. Methuen, London. 
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THE WAR YEARS AND DDT 


During the war the entomological aspect of crop protection was greatly 
influenced, and, in part, directed by the late SIR JOHN FRYER, F.R.S., 
whose extensive knowledge of insects in the field enabled him to appre- 
ciate the validity of the claims for the recognition of physiology and 
ecology, that WIGGLESWORTH and others were so strongly urging. The 
result was that more precise methods were adopted for the testing of 
insecticidal efficiency and more attention was paid to the details of mixing, 
handling and application of sprays and to the economics of orchard 
spraying. FISHER’s work at Rothamsted and Cambridge now resulted 
in the development of better techniques for assessing insect numbers and 
damage and the results of experiments. 

While the responsibility for new investigations was taken by the fruit 
research stations, useful supplementary work was carried out by ento- 
mologists in the official advisory service and by the members of the 
county staffs who supervised contract spraying or actually did the work 
themselves. In response to the demand for greater immediate effective- 
ness research stations began to produce biological material for use in the 
new methods of testing insecticides as for instance, the production of 
stocks or maiden trees for deposition of eggs of aphids and spider mites. 
With standard lengths of such twigs carrying known densities of eggs 
of reasonably uniform: provenance, biochemists could proceed to a 
critical assessment of insecticidal qualities and physiologists could in- 
vestigate the mode of action of substances under test. At this time also 
schemes were put forward for recording insect populations year by year 
so that forecasts of insect outbreaks might be made. 

All this work was in progress when a new insecticide was introduced 
into this country from Switzerland. I refer to the synthetic substance 
DDT used tentatively in 1942, but established by September 1944 
when MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL stated, “The excellent DDT powder 
which has been fully experimented with and found to yield astonishing 
results, will henceforth be used on a great scale’. The Prime Minister 
was right! DDT was used on a great scale and became the first of a series 
of synthetic insecticides that have revolutionized pest control throughout 
the world. 

MARTIN and WAIN (8) at Long Ashton reported fully in 1944 on the 
properties of DDT as an internal poison and as a contact insecticide, 
and showed that it was compatible with lime-sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixture in combined sprays and retained its effectiveness in the 
presence of petroleum sprays. From this time onwards DDT and 
BHC, a substance with somewhat similar properties, were used in- 
creasingly by fruit growers; they combined well with the popular 
fungicides and lasted much longer than the insecticidal substances 
previously used. Experience showed that DDT was an extremely 
effective insecticide and that it acted in the orchard as MARTIN and WAIN 
had predicted. 
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Remarkable killing of caterpillars of all kinds was demonstrated; 
aphids and capsid bugs were destroyed, so too were more difficult pests 
like apple sawfly and apple blossom weevil. Indeed Dicker (3), was able 
to write from East Malling, that thanks to DD'T there was now no need 
for anyone who grew fruit to suffer loss from the depredations of apple 
blossom weevil for all that was necessary was to add o-1 per cent of 
DDT to a winter wash used in February, or even less for an application 
in March. 

This was most encouraging. Here at last was an efficient and versa- 
tile insecticide capable of killing the major fruit pests. It had only to be 
added to other washes, particularly to the two or three fungicidal 
washes that growers found it necessary to use and the orchard pest 
problems would be solved. 

In the ten years, 1945-56, a remarkably high level of insect control 
was obtained in fruit plantations because thanks largely to the work of 
H. G. H. KEARNS of Long Ashton, spraying machinery was greatly im- 
proved (6). DDT gave good results wherever it was employed and or- 
chard observations confirmed the laboratory conclusions on its efficiency 
as an insecticide and furnished further evidence of its persistence. ‘The 
major orchard pests, with one notable exception, were strikingly sup- 
pressed and a high degree of pest control was obtained. 


THE FRUIT TREE RED SPIDER MITE-—-STILL A PROBLEM 


The exception was :the fruit tree red spider mite. Infestation by this 
pest, as MASSEE reported and others observed, now reached levels sel- 
dom, if ever, seen in the major fruit-growing areas of Great Britain. At 
first it was difficult to believe that this was a biological side-effect asso- 
ciated with the use of DD'T’, but confirmation soon came from overseas 
(11). Entomologists and growers were again confronted with a very 
complex problem. 

A full investigation was undertaken sponsored by the Agricultural 
Research Council, the Pettar Society of Insecticide Manufacturers and 
the Ace Fruit Growers’ Association. Field work was begun in Essex to 
supplement that at East Malling and elsewhere and it was soon ascer- 
tained that there was a direct relationship between the use of DD'T and 
BHC and the significant increase in fruit tree red spider mite population. 
The reasons were not far to seck. DDT and BHC had destroyed the 
predators of the mite which was itself tolerant of the insecticides and 
when released from the pressure of their predators the mites had multi- 
plied at an astonishing rate, rapidly draining the foliage of moisture and 
nutrients and inducing premature leaf-fall and undernourished buds 
incapable of producing a normal crop of fruit the following year. 
MASSEE and his co-workers then made a full study of the effective or- 
chard fauna and their careful work demonstrated that besides the in- 
jurious insects there was a diverse assembly of parasites, predators, polli- 
nators and scavengers, whose habits were intricately related to the pre- 
sence of the injurious species. ‘Together they established a balance not 
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Photos: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 1—A magnificent plant of Begonia ‘Elatior Rood’ which received the Award of 
Merit when shown by the County Borough of Brighton Parks and Gardens Depart- 
ment on October 25, 1960 (see p. 36) 
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Photo: P. David 

Fic. 5A sunny bank at Pen- 

jerrick in Cornwall on which 

dwarfer growing shrubs of diverse 

form and shape are planted which 

would provide interest through- 
out the year (see p. 10) 


Photo: P. David 


Fic, 6—Prunus serrula tibetica with bark like polished mahogany is of interest all 
the year round (see p. 11) 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 7—Tintinhull where a number of small areas have been created most effec- 
tively within the main area (see p. 9) 
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VIOLETTAS 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 10—A one-year-old seedling Violetta, raised from selected seed, showing the 


compact growth and profusion of sweet-scented flowers characteristic of the strain 


Photo: J. E. Downward 
Fic. 11—Violetta “Tom Tit’; a plant left in position for two seasons, showing the 
circular-shaped tuft of foliage with fragrant blossoms, freely borne, poised erect on 


dainty footstalks 
. Crane and pub- 


These photographs complement the article and pictures by Mr. Howard H 
lished in the July 1960 issue of the Journal, pp. 321-5 
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easily upset by the routine use of mild insecticides but violently dis- 
turbed by the frequent use of persistent insecticides of high toxicity like 
DDT and BHC. 

It took about ten years of patient work for MassEE (g) and his colla- 
borators to complete the story of the red spider mite and its predators 
and all the time they were revealing the need for further ecological 
investigations, They recorded at least seventy predaceous species from 
apple trees and showed that bugs, beetles, thrips, lacewings, flies, mites 
and spiders were seasonally present in fruit plantations. Of these the 
Anthocorid bugs and black-kneed capsids were shown to be highly 
effective as predators upon the fruit tree red spider mites. ‘This demon- 
strated to English growers the value of natural biological control in 
orchards. 

DR. COLLYER pronounced upon the predator situation in these terms 
(1) “the routine winter washes, tar-oil and DNC-petroleum do not 
affect the overwintering eggs of the black-kneed capsid—but they do 
kill many overwintering Anthocorids, ladybirds and Coniopterygids . . . 
When used in spring and summer, DDT and BHC kill them all, though 
adult Anthocorids and the ladybirds, in all stages, are least affected.” 
She also stated the lime-sulphur and nicotine, in routine applications, do 
not greatly affect the predators and that, though derris has a temporary 
effect, it does not give the complete kill of predators that is so character- 
istic of the synthetic substances. Many growers then followed the 
guidance of MASSEE and COLLYER and modified their spray programmes so 
as to avoid using persistent insecticides in summer and thus to safe- 
guard as far as possible the beneficial species. 

It was unfortunate that before this good advice could be widely used 
a new range of substances, the organo-phosphorus insecticides, such as 
parathion and metasystox, were introduced. These killed off the sum- 
mer predators of the fruit tree red spider mite but did not completely 
destroy the mites which again multiplied with remarkable speed and 
seriously affected the foliage in late summer. Now, with the persistent 
substances like DD’'I’ and BHC destroying predators and parasites in 
early summer and the organo-phosphorus substances acting powerfully 
against the main summer predators, the task of finding a workable 
solution to the problem of the mites has become exceedingly difficult. 

There is no doubt that we have powerful insecticides available for pest 
control but their use is fraught with the real danger of upsetting the 
faunal balance in the orchards in which they are used, not only in Eng- 
land, but alsoon the American continent, particularly in the New England 
States (4 and 5) and Eastern Canada, where long addiction to the use of 
insecticides has created conditions least favourable to the operations of 
biological control. In Nova Scotia A. D. PICKETT (11) and his colleagues 
showed that synthetic insecticides applied by means of efficient modern 
machinery have, by killing the predators and parasites brought about a 
situation where 6-10 applications of insecticide are required annually to 
produce crops reasonably free from insect damage. 
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INSECT RESISTANCE TO INSECTICIDES 


The disturbing of the faunal balance is only one aspect of the entomo- 
logical tangle. Now I turn to the failure of lead arsenate to control 
codlin moth in the United States even after six or more applications, 
whereas in England good control is obtained with one or two well-timed 
applications. ‘Though puzzling at first, it was soon apparent that the 
repeated and continuous use of lead arsenate by exposing a large pro- 
portion of the local codlin moth population to the effects of arsenic- 
contaminated food, had killed all the caterpillars whose metabolism was 
highly sensitive to arsenic poisoning and left unaffected a smal! number 
of caterpillars able to tolerate arsenic in their diet. These caterpillars 
became moths and reproduced, and gradually, in an environment that 
favoured three or more generations a year, arsenic-tolerant individuals 
predominated and were largely unaffected by the use of lead arsenate 
sprays at the usual rates of application. ‘Thus in the U.S.A. the ability 
of phytophagous insects to build up resistance to specific chemical in- 
secticides was definitely established. Henceforth growers and applied 
entomologists alike were to be constantly confronted with these two 
phenomena, resistance on the one hand and biological unbalance on 
the other. That virtually is the position today though now it is re- 
cognized that “‘resistance”’ in insects is by no means understood and that 
the biological balance is more subtle and complex than most of us realize. 

The difficulty of controlling fruit tree red spider mite remains, for 
acaricides like Ovotran, Tedion, etc., are unreliable and the organo- 
phosphorus insecticides have brought a serious mammalian toxicity 
hazard into orchard spraying. 

Fruit growers today act on the best available scientific guidance and 
in general they obtain a commendable degree of pest contro! at a high 
cost, producing fruit with an attractive finish free from blemishes caused 
by insects. They use dangerous insecticidal materials but safer alter- 
natives would be preferred if they were available and their efficiency was 
established. With modern insecticides and up-to-date spraying equip- 
ment a complete control of most of the insects can be secured for at 
least a season, but the red spider mite is still a problem in many orchards 
despite the fact that there are ten or more substances available for its 
destruction (2). SIR JOHN RUSSELL (12) said recently, ‘The almost limit- 
less number of variations on any chemical type that can be synthesized, 
means that the task of testing them is endless”. ‘This statement applies 
to the initial tests in the laboratory. Orchard tests of insecticides and 
acaricides are even more difficult because they can only be carried out at 
certain times of the year and must be repeated for several seasons in 
order to take account of seasonal fluctuations in the fauna and the 
weather. 

Fortunately for English fruit growers the biological balance of their 
orchards has not been violently or permanently upset except in the case 
of the fruit tree red spider, nor has the use of highly toxic chemical sub- 
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stances resulted in the development of resistant strains of orchard pests. 
This is largely the result of the comparatively small scale of our fruit- 
growing industry and its dispersal and integration with the other agri- 
cultural and horticultural enterprises, and also to the fact that our range 
of orchard pests is small. Local disturbances to the biological balance 
largely correct themselves when the spray procedure is suitably modified. 
The official advisory services and the fruit research stations now have a 
good deal of experience in these matters and can give valuable advice on 
the selection and use of insecticides and acaricides for these difficult 
situations. 

More ecological studies of the orchard fauna are necessary. East 
Malling has made a successful beginning that should be actively de- 
veloped and widened to cover all the orchard insects. Perhaps parallel 
studies could be carried out at Long Ashton and at a Northern station 
because the differences in climatic and related conditions would help to 
emphasize the importance of these factors. If I sense correctly, the 
feeling of entomologists concerned with fruit pests, it is that just as in 
the old days the indirect measures were regarded as stop-gaps until 
chemical control could be developed, so now the excessive reliance on 
highly toxic chemical substances should be regarded as a temporary 
phase pending the accumulation of more complete biological and eco- 
logical knowledge. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure you would all like me to thank PROFESSOR 
MILES for his most interesting lecture and for showing such beautiful 
slides. 

I was delighted to hear him constantly referring to biological balance 
and biological control because up till now the brains of the entomologists 
seem to have been devoted almost wholly to finding chemicals to kill the 
pests. 

PROFESSOR MILES is anxious to use these potent and very dangerous 
chemicals so that they do not upset biological control and the biological 
balance, but leave the other beneficial insects alone to do the job which 
they do for us. 


DR. MASSEE: PROFESSOR MILES mentioned that before the war entomolo- 
gists and fruit growers were surprised that the so-called “omnibus” 
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sprays of 1937-9, convisting of lead arsenate, nicotine and lime-sulphur 
gave such good contro) of many of our fruit insects. I think the expla- 
nation was that that pai ticular programme was effective in reducing, but 
not annihilating the pests concerned, but reducing them below pest 
level until the next application was due to be applied. This treatment 
doubtless destroyed some beneficial insects, but many survived. In 
pre-war days one could visit an orchard at any period during the spring 
and summer months and find large numbers of beneficial insects in 
sprayed orchards—here beneficial insects were helping to keep down the 
number of pest species which remained in the trees following the spray 
application. In practice we got good direct control combined with 
natural control. 

It is interesting to note that a few faithful fruit growers still obtain a 
good living by using the pre-war programme, and never use the syn- 
thetic chemicals available today. 

Where phosphorus chemicals are used, I am thinking of a ten-acre 
orchard near my house, of ‘Bramley’s’ and ‘Newton Wonder’; the 
absence of insects including pests, beneficial and neutral species is so 
marked during the blossom period that it is like walking into a mortuary. 

By the middle of July, however, large populations of the fruit tree 
red spider mites build up, and still more phosphorus chemicals are used 
to try and control this serious pest. 

I think the danger is in the fact that if you follow a programme like 
that for a number of years, the beneficial insects in the orchard are 
wiped out, and the true parasitic insects which visit the orchard from 
neighbouring hedgerows and woodlands are destroyed also. It may not 
happen in my time but there may come a time when there are no true 
parasites left to come in, and then the position may indeed be desperate. 

I de not think we can abandon the use of chemicais for pest control, 
that would be an entirely wrong conception of the position, but we must 
harmonize natural control with the use of chemicals, in order that we 
can safeguard our beneficial insects, the neutral insects and in particular 
the pollinating insects on which so much depends. 

In the meanwhile we must hope that DR. DICKER’s programme of 
work at East Malling of trying to harmonize the use of beneficial insects 
with his harmful chemicals for pest cuntrol will prove successful. 

I should like to conclude by thanking PROFESSOR MILEs for his lecture. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, our time is up, and it only 
remains for me to ask you to show your appreciation to PROFESSOR MILES 
in the usual manner (Applause.) 
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WINTER PROTECTION OF TENDER 
GARDEN PLANTS 
B. P. Tompsett 


y garden in the Kentish High Weald is sheltered from the north 
M and east and has good “frost drainage”, but this district certainly 
cannot be regarded as one of the mild and favoured areas of our country. 

It is the first of November; after the long summer days of activity 
the time has come to spend an evening in checking the list of plants in 
my garden which, though generally reasonably hardy, will need winter 
protection, and deciding what form this shall take. It is especially 
necessary to provide protection this winter as the majority of less hardy 
plants are in no state to face a severe spell of weather. After the wet 
summer and long, wet and mild autumn plants are in a soft condition, 
shrubs have made much soft sappy growth (instead of the hard, well- 
ripened wood we like to see) due to the high nitrogen conditions this 
summer; the carbon-nitrogen ratio is an important one in relation to 
winter hardiness. We cannot control the climate which has given us 
these high nitrogen conditions, but for the future we can make sure that 
there is adequate potash available—the balancer against nitrogen. 
Hardiness can be encouraged by a balanced nutrition. It is often 
necessary, when applying potash, to apply magnesium, as so many 
garden soils are deficient—this is easiest applied as magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts). This can be applied at any time during the winter so that 
it is washed in and becomes available to the plant during the spring. 
Potash would be best applied in the form of Sulphate of Potash and the 
same remarks apply. In the case of both materials the quantity required 
varies, of course, with the degree of deficiency present. An application 
at the rate of 2 cwt. per acre (approx. 14 oz. per sq. yard) is desirable 
and if deficiency is known to exist, as shown by plant symptoms, this 
can be continued as a routine dressing for four or five years. Otherwise, 
as a rough guide, the above dressing can be applied every other year. 
These are only generalizations as, of course, the requirements of each 
group of plants varies, but the majority require normal balanced condi- 
tions. An excessive application of potash will induce or aggravate a 
magnesium deficiency, so too heavy applications should be avoided. 
Of the two plant nutrients potash is the most likely to be short. ‘The 
heavier loams and clays are usually naturally fairly well supplied with 
potash. Balanced nutrition also helps plants to resist, and grow away 
from, the attacks of some diseases and pests. This year, we in the 
south-east have lost our compensatory advantage over gardeners in the 
much milder south-west. The drier climate we usually enjoy, especially 
in the late summer and autumn, conditions the plants for the winter. 
Consequently our gardens normally stand up to much lower winter 
temperatures. 

(27) 
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As with our children, we owe our plants a duty to help them to 
stand up to life’s rigours. We selected their environment and, although 
we could not give the exotics the warmth and sunshine of their native 
habitat, upon how wisely and carefully we have chosen their site and on 
what protection we give may depend their lives this winter. 

The protective materials we select must give a high degree of insula- 
tion by providing many little air pockets which must not be lost by 
decomposition during the wincer or the insulating properties will be 
lost. There is also another disadvantage in using materials which are 
liable to rot down quickly where the ground is wet and heavy. Under 
these conditions any material which aggravates the anaerobic state can 
cause harm, the bacteria which rot it down robbing the soil of oxygen 
in so doing. Under conditions of free drainage, however, this will not 
occur. For the plants’ health we must permit some air circulation. The 
materials I find best are (a) bracken, heather, pine needles (all three have 
the virtue of drying out rapidly) ; (b) ashes; (c) sacking. Bracken is ideal 
and can be used either full length or chopped up according to the size 
of plant. Place it round the plant and, if suitable to the type of plant, 
also give a light covering over. Certain small shrubs can often be cut 
back and tidied to make them compact before covering. It is inadvisable, 
however, completely to cover evergreens. To prevent scattering by 
wind and birds, a few twigs or small branches can be placed in the 
ground or even wire netting used as a cage. ‘These materials can provide 
ideal homes for slugs and therefore any plants which can be damaged 
by these pests must be protected with slug killer. Ashes can be used for 
protecting bulbous plants and certain tender herbaceous subjects which 
disappear underground each winter, remembering always that ashes are 
usually acid. Coal ash should first be weathered. I place ashes about 
6 inches deep heaped up round the plants to be protected. 

Sacking I find most suitable for protecting the stems of shrubs and 
trees. With the latter the sacking should also protect the crotch then 
even if the branch-work is killed we can rebuild a new head. Tie the 
sacking loosely round the stem and crotch or, with small trees and shrubs, 
enclose the whole inside a large sack and tie to three stakes placed round 
the plant. If the sacks have contained chemical manure or other 
material injurious to plant tissue they must first be well washed or 
severe damage will result. 

Low temperatures can be greatly aggravated by a cutting wind. 
Apart from the permanent shelter provided by trees, hedges and walls, 
protection can be given by the use of wattle hurdles. Small plants can 
be guarded with an upturned flower-pot—which is also a most useful 
protection against heat and drying-out when moving a plant in summer. 

The trees, shrubs and herbaceous subjects to which I shal! give this 
protection (although some of them already have the shelter of a wall) 
are: Acacia dealbata; Camellia reticulata; Carpenteria californica; 
Caryopteris clandonensis; Convolvulus cneorum; Desfontainia spinosa; 
Embothrium coccineum lanceolatum; Fremontia californica; fuschias; 
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leptospermums; Metrosideros tomentosa and M. lucida; olearias; Pieris 
forrest; Romneya coultert; Solanum crispum; Crinodendron (Tricus- 
pidaria) hookerianum; Veronica ‘Alice Amherst’ and V. ‘Blue Gem’; 
and a young Pinus patula. Agapanthus umbellatus; Agave parryi; 
Crinum powellit; Cardiocrinum giganteum; tigridias; and Watsonia 
meriana, 

With certain plants such as Lobelia cardinalis and L. fulgens and the 
choice and tender varieties of mimulus, I make a practice of wintering a 
proportion in the cold frame, so as to ensure a stock with which to 
commence the following year. 

There are plants whose own leaves can be used to form a protection 
by placing them over the crowns, such as Gunnera manicata. 

There are many other shrubs to which I do not give special protec- 
tion in winter but which were carefully sited in the first place, for 
example: Abutilon vitifolium; Arbutos unedo; Camellia ‘Cornish Snow’ ; 
most of the ceanothus; Ceratostigma willmottianum; Choisya ternata; 
some of the tender cistus; Cornus nuttallii; Cytisus battandieri; Daphne 
odora; escallonias; Eucryphia nymanensis; Hydrangea querctfolia, 
H. sargentiana, and H. serrata ‘Grayswood’; Lavatera olbia; Mahonia 
lomaritfolia; Phlomis fruticosa; Senecio laxifolius; and some of the 
magnolias and eucalyptus, and Phormium tenax, although all these, and 
many others, I protect until they are well established. I always refer 
to the R.H.S. Rhododendron Handbook for information as to the 
hardiness of rhododendron species and hybrids. I am planting this year 
a collection of eremuri and shall protect the beds with a scattering of 
bracken if the weather is severe. It should not be necessary to continue 
this once they are established. 

The chief danger after such a year as 1960 is an early and sudden 
cold snap and if we can protect plants against this it will assist them to 
continue properly into their dormant state. With most plants this period 
is, in fact, much shorter than is often supposed—varying but, generally 
speaking, about seven weeks. The root is quite active during most of 
the dormant period, the chemistry of the plant going on with a high 
degree of complexity during the winter. It places the importance of the 
well-being of the roots in proper perspective when one remembers that 
over half of the plant is underground. Below 1 foot the temperature of 
the soil changes very little in this country. If our plants are to perform 
their proper functions—closing their accounts for this year and opening 
for the next—-we must supply them, as far as possible, with reasonably 
congenial and favourable circumstances in which to do so. 

Remove all protective material in March when fear of severe frost 
has passed or earlier if the winter proves mild, as in mild, wet conditions 
the cover can be conducive to the development of fungoid diseases. 

Here may we consider the various factors which predispose plants 
to winter injury, having already touched on nutrition. 

It is good to enjoy a southern aspect which may give good protection 
from wind-borne frosts and strong winds which produce a high rate of 
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evaporation, but there is still the hazard of radiation frosts. Good 
katabatics are obviously important. If the site happens to be in a valley, 
a small depression (frost pocket) or, in cases where the ground falls 
away, if the gradient is obstructed by a wall, hedge, or any other object 
which impedes the gravitation of frost-laden air down the slope, the 
damaging cold air cannot get away and long periods of frost will result 
causing severe damage to the plant cells. We must avoid such positions 
when siting tender subjects. It is now generally understood that cold 
air—in the absence of wind—flows downwards like water and settles 
at the lowest point. The flow is easily impeded, in a valley or behind 
an obstruction the cold air builds up in depth. It is often possible to 
improve the situation by removing the obstacle. A problem is sometimes 
met when this happens to be a useful windbreak; in this case it is best 
to cut a path for the cold air through that part which is least necessary, 
at a low point. 

The protection which the overhead branches of deciduous trees 
provide against radiation frost is considerable and is welcomed by many 
shrubs, even by some of those not commonly regarded as shade-loving, 
provided the cover is not dense. 

The type of soil also has a large bearing on hardiness. Unless the 
plant has a healthy and efficient root system it is not able to withstand 
adverse conditions above ground. Roots must have air to breathe and 
function properly and it must be possible for the air to move freely in 
the soil or the plant’s ability to stand a severe winter will be reduced. 
This does not rule out the heavier soils, but with these it is necessary to 
improve them by the addition of humus and even the provision of arti- 
ficial drainage to take away surplus soil moisture. The provision of this 
is not usually very difficult but it is often “funked’’. It is only necessary 
to place rubble or land drainpipes at the bottom of a trench which will 
lead the water away to a ditch or natural outlet. Two things to remember 
are (a) the bottom of the trench must be carefully graded so that the 
water is not impeded as it flows away and (4) the drain must be deep 
enough, a minimum of 2 feet, so that the plant may have sufficient 
drained soil to accommodate its roots. It is advantageous to fill back 
the trench with lighter, porous soil. In this part of the country soil 
usually reaches field capacity about February following the winter 
rains. This year, however, we reached saturation point early in October. 

I tidy up and remove decayed foliage from plants which dislike wet 
conditions, such as kniphofias, yuccas, crinums, etc., so that air can 
circulate and keep the base of the plants dry. 

With the above thoughts in mind I shall do what I can to protect 
my plants, although in most years such thorough precautions may prove 
unnecessary, but it is important to be prepared especially after such a 
summer and autumn as we have just passed through. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


ORCHIDS 
Aranda Wendy Scott ‘Blue Bird’ A.M. May 23, 1960. ‘The parents 


of this cultivar are Arachnis hookeriana x Vanda Rothschildiana. A cut 
spike of sixteen fully developed flowers, each measuring 24 inches by 13 
inches was shown. ‘lhe tepals were narrow, pale cattleya mauve in 
colour, with a small, deep maroon labellum. Shown by Mr. Boey Chun 
Heng, 282A Balestier Road, Singapore, 12. 

Cymbidium Appleby ‘Flakebridge’ A.M. March 8, 1960. This 
fine cultivar was obtained by crossing C. Marcia and C. Babylon ‘Castle 
Hill’. It carried a spike of six well developed flowers measuring 3} 
inches across. The tepals were cream coloured suffused with pale rose; 
the labellum was oval shaped, white margined with rosy-mauve, and a 
number of crimson lines and blotches. Shown by Lord Hothfield, 
Castle Hill, Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 

Cymbidium Lady Moxham ‘Mont Millais’ A.M. May 3, 1960. 
The parentage is C. Alexanderi ‘Westonbirt’ x C. Sunrise ‘F. K. 
Sander’. A cut spike was shown with five well developed flowers 
measuring 4} inches by 3} inches. ‘The basic colour is cream flushed 
with rose, and the edges of the tepals overlaid with bright yellow. The 
cream labellum is strongly recurved and is sparsely marked with crim- 
son near the lower margin and has a central line of crimson. A yellow 
crest is present in the middle of the throat. Exhibited by E. Young, 
Esq., Mount Millais, St. Helier, Jersey. 

Cymbidium Neville Chamberlain ‘Majestic’ A.M. March 8, 
1960. The parentage of this hybrid is C. Louis Sander « C. Alexanderi 
‘Westonbirt’. The plant shown carried a spike of six fully developed 
flowers measuring 4} inches across. ‘The tepals were white with a faint 
rose-pink flushing ; the labellum was white with crimson lines and spots, 
and yellow crest in the throat. Shown by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Orchidhurst, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Cymbidium Nicky ‘Fragrance’ A.M. March 22, 1960. C. Erica 
Sander and C. Radak are the parents of this greenish yellow cultivar. 
The plant shown carried a spike of twelve flowers, natural spread 4} 
inches, tepal 1 inch wide. The bright greenish yellow flowers had a 
slight rose flushing and were exceptionally fragrant. The large labellum 
was open, with prominent side lobes, cream coloured on the inside, and 
on the outer surfaces with crimson markings towards the apex. Exhi- 
bited by Lt.-Col. F. E. Griggs, Pine Close, Borough Green, Kent. 

Cymbidium Runnymede ‘J. M. Clayton’ A.M. March 22, 1960. 
Plant exhibited produced a fine spike of fifteen flowers, measuring 
44 inches across, tepal width 13 inches; each flower was well spaced. 
The parents are C. Babylon ‘Castle Hill’ and C. Roxana ‘Castle Hill’. 
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Basic colour creamy yellow with rose flushing. The large oval labellum 
was cream coloured marked with broken crimson lines. The lower 
portion of the labellum has an undulating margin and slightly reflexed 
apex. Exhibited by Lord Hothfield, Castle Hill, Englefield Green, 
Egham, Surrey. 

Cymbidium San Francisco ‘Meadow Mist’ A.M. April 20, 
1960. The parents of this cultivar are C. Blue Smoke x C. Balkis ‘Silver 
Orb’. A fine spike of fifteen fully developed flowers was shown. ‘The 
individual flowers of this fine American hybrid measured 4 inches by 4 
inches; white shaded with a delicate shade of green and the edges of 
the tepals suffused with light rose. The large heart-shaped labellum 
was spotted with red around the margin, the crest was golden yellow, 
and the column was speckled with small red spots. Exhibited by Mr. 
Fred Stuart, 8606 E. Las Tunis Drive, San Gabriel California, U.S.A. 

Cymbidium Sunglow ‘Peach Blossom’ A.M. April 20, 1960. 
C. Pauwelsii ‘Comte d’Hemptinne’ x C. Neville Chamberlain are the 
parents of this rose coloured cultivar. The spike carried seven fully 
developed flowers, each measuring 4 inches by 4 inches. The basic 
colouring of the tepals was rose covered with rosy-mauve intensified 
near the margins. ‘The margin of the labellum was slightly undulated, 
rose-mauve which deepened near the margin, and irregularly lined and 
spotted with crimson from the yellow crest. Exhibited by Messrs. 
Armstrong & Brown, Sandhurst Park, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Cypripedium Cockade ‘Chilton’ A.M. January 26, 1960. The 
parentage of this fine-shaped, spotted cultivar is C. Ernest E. Platt x C. 
Allure. The large dorsal has a green centre spotted with large brownish 
purple spots and a broad white slightly waved margin. ‘The laterals 
were slightly incurved, divided by two shades of colour; the upper 
halves were yellowish overlaid with purplish brown, the lower portions 
were somewhat less heavily shaded. The labellum was a similar colour 
to that of the upper areas of the laterals, and the ventral sepal was green- 
ish. Flower measurements 4} inches by 3 inches. Exhibited by Messrs. 
R. & R. Ratcliffe, Downlands Nurseries, Chilton, Didcot, Berks. 

Cypripedium June Brae ‘Ambrose’ A.M. February 23, 1960. 
The parents of this hybrid are C. Dalla « C. Masked Light. The plant 
exhibited bore a flower 5 inches by 4 inches. The dorsal had a large 
white margin, with a green central area superimposed with maroon. 
Lateral tepals slightly incurved, wavy margined, golden green with a 
deep maroon central streak. The glossy labellum and ventral sepal 
were golden green in colour. Exhibited by Messrs. Wyld Court Orchids, 
Hampstead-Norris, Newbury, Berks. 

Cypripedium H. Rushton ‘Everest’ A.M. January 12, 1960. C. 
Chilton x C. Whitemoor are the parents of this white flowered cypri- 
pedium cultivar. The laterals are incurved and tinged with green; the 
dorsal has a wavy margin, white lightly spotted with purple towards the 
mid-rib. The labeilum was rather small and cream coloured ; the lower 
outer tepal standing out behind ,and pure white. The size of the flower 
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shown was 4} inches. Exhibited by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, Down- 
lands Nurseries, Chilton, Didcot, Berks. 

Epidendrum Raiatea ‘Hermon Slade’ A.M. May 23, 1960. Par- 
entage, E. atropurpureum x E. selligerum. A large branched cut spike of 
sixty-two flowers each measuring 2 inches across was shown. ‘Tepals 
reflexed, reddish brown over a green base, the labellum rather large, light 
pink striped with crimson. Exhibited by Mr. O. M. Kirsch, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S.A. 

Miltonia Celle ‘Feuerwerk’ A.M. May 23, 1960. Parents of this 
cultivar M. Lydia x M. Lingwood. The fine plant shown carried two 
spikes, each with three fully developed flowers, measuring 4} inches by 
4 inches, and the main colour is crimson. The large flat labellum is bifid 
with lines and dot markings radiating from the centre mask. These 
markings are pale rose coloured and the central area slightly splashed 
with orange. Shown by Mr. H. Wichmann, Celle, W. Germany. 

Miltonia Celle ‘Waterfall’ A.M. May 23, 1960. Parentage M. 
Lydia x M. Lingwood. The plant exhibited carried six fully developed 
flowers on two spikes, each flower measured 5 inches by 3? inches. The 
upper tepals are slightly recurved, rich crimson in colour; the large 
flat labellum bifid, rich rose coloured with whitish lines and spots radiat- 
ing from the central mask. Exhibited by Mr. H. Wichmann, Celle, W. 
Germany. 

Odontioda Dalmar ‘Lyoth Velour’ A.M. May 3, 1960. Parentage 
of this cultivar is Odm. Mandalum ‘ Perfecta’ x Oda. Margia ‘Goliath’. 
The plant shown had a spike of six flowers measuring 3} inches by 3 
inches. The basic colour was deep ruby wine, side tepals slightly re- 
curved with pale-rose striping at the margins. The large, rather flat 
labellum was bifid, white and with a central area of rich yellow with 
brownish blotches and light speckling at the sides. Shown by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontioda Florence Stirling ‘Lyoth Princess’ A.M. April s, 
1960. This unique hybrid was obtained by crossing Oda. Astoria with 
Oda. Melina. The plant shown produced a large spike with ten well- 
shaped flowers, each measuring 4 inches by 3? inches. The tepals of the 
flowers had undulating margins and recurved apices, the ground colour 
being white with light brownish spots and wide rosy-purple outer band. 
The labellum was white with a central brown area, the upper side lobes 
speckled with small brown spots, and a yellow crest. Exhibited by 
Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontioda Purple Prince ‘Vulcan’ F.C.C. March 8, 1960. This 
cultivar is the result of crossing Oda. Apoda with Odm. Purple Queen. 
The plant exhibited bore a spike of nine fine large flowers each measuring 
43 inches by 44 inches. The large serrated tepals had a wide mauve sur- 
round and maroon inserts. The labellum was white with a large area of 
yellow under the crest, and a large central maroon blotch surrounded by 
smaller markings of similar colour. This fine plant was exhibited by 
Hon. Mrs. N. Ionides, Buxted Park, nr. Uckfield, Sussex. 
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Odontioda Zorka ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. January 12, 1960. Oda. 


Janina x O. St. James are the parents of this very fine cultivar. ‘he 
bright red colour was predominant over all the tepals. ‘lhese tepals are 
reflexed at the apex and the scalloped margins attractively edged with 
white. The labellum white based with two central spots, the central 
area bright red edged with white. Upon the spike exhibited were nine 
fully developed flowers, each 2} inches across. Exhibited by R. Strauss, 
Esq., Stonehurst, Ardingly, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Eider ‘Emperor’ A.M. February 23, 1960. ‘Vhis 
cultivar is the result of crossing O. Berwick «x O. Thella. ‘The plant 
shown bore six well-spaced flowers, on an upright spike, individual 
flowers being 34 inches by 3 inches. ‘The tepals are fimbriated and the 
laterals held at right angles to the upright dorsal. ‘The general colouring 
consists of irregular purple-maroon markings on a whitish background. 
The labellum was white with a brownish area at the base and a few 
smaller spots around the yellowish crest. Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart 
Low (Benenden) Ltd., Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Flamingo ‘Lyoth Kivu’ A.M. Apri! 5, 1960. 
Parentage of this cultivar is O. Robert Strauss x O. Opheon. ‘The 
plant shown produced a curved spike with seven well-developed flowers, 
measuring 34 inches by 3} inches. The basic colour of these well- 
formed flowers is deep purple-maroon with white. ‘The tepals are 
broad-obovate in shape, with irregularly incised white margins. ‘lhe 
labellum was large shield-shaped, dark brownish maroon with a white 
margin and the usual yellow crest. Exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth 
& Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Morning Sun ‘Majestic’ A.M. April 5, 1960. 
This cultivar was obtained by crossing O. Miramar with O. Bassanio. 
The plant produced aspike of four good-shaped flowers, individual flowers 
being 3} inches by 34 inches. ‘The basic colour is greenish yellow, and 
upon this background is superimposed a large number of brown blotches 
of different sizes and shapes. The labellum was white with yellow at the 
base and two irregular brown blotches in the centre with smaller spots 
around the margin of the upper lobes. Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart 
Low (Benenden) Ltd., Crowborough, Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Ophyras ‘Stonehurst’ A.M. February 9, 1960. 
O. Opheon * O. Palmyras Queen are the parents of this hybrid. ‘The 
plant exhibited bore a well-balanced spike of eight large, fully developed 
flowers, each measuring 3} inches by 4 inches. ‘The general colouring 
was purple maroon with white in the fimbriated tepals. 'The handsome 
labellum was white with large purple-maroon markings and speckled 
along the undulating margins. Exhibited by R. Strauss, Esq., Ardingly, 
Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Pacific ‘Lyoth Mandarin’ F.C.C. May 3, 1960. 
This fine cultivar was produced by crossing O. Crispinum with O. 
Ascania. The plant shown produced a fine curved spike of ten well- 
spaced flowers; each flower measured 4 inches by 4 inches. ‘The tepals 
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were daffodil yellow in colour with a few small maroon spots here and 
there, the margins slightly undulated. ‘The large labellum was white 
with three large brownish maroon spots in the central area, with smaller 
spots running along the margin back to the column. ‘The crest was 
yellow. Shown by Messrs. Charlesworth & Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Stropheon ‘Lyoth Galaxy’ F.C.C. March 22, 
1960. ‘The parents are O. Robert Strauss ‘Delight’ and O. Opheon 
‘Majestic’. Upon the plant exhibited were six large flowers of perfect 
form, individual flowers measuring 4 inches across, tepal width 2 inches. 
The basic colour of this outstanding hybrid was purple-maroon, the 
tepals with white or pale-rose edges; the lip had one large central 
maroon blotch surrounded by broad white band with light speckling. 
Exhibited by Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Ltd., Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. 

Odontoglossum Stropheon ‘Lyoth Prince’ F.C.C. May 23, 
1960. ‘This cultivar is the result of crossing O. Robert Strauss ‘Delight’ 
and O. Opheon ‘Majestic’. ‘The plant bore a spike of six well developed 
flowers, cach measuring 4 inches by 4 inches, the lip 1} inches long. 
The colouring was purple-maroon with a white band on the fimbriated 
tepals, the fine lip was white and purple-maroon with smaller spots 
around the large yellow crest. Exhibited by Dr. W. W. Wilson, 328 
Righters Mill Road, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Phalaenopsis Juanita “The Vern’ A.M. March 22, 1960. ‘The 
parents of this fine cultivar are P. Chief Tucker and P. Grace Palm. 
The spike exhibited carried six fully developed flowers and three buds. 
The individual flowers were 4} inches across: tepals 24 inches wide. 
The colour glistening white with a yellow flush near the centre of the 
lip, with a few light brown markings. Exhibited by A. Schaffer, Esq., 
Santa Cruz, California. 

Renantanda Careen Ishie ‘Quek Seow Kee’ A.M. May 23, 1960. 
The parents are Renanthera storiea » V. Manila. A fine cut branched 
spike with seventy-two flowers, cach measuring 2 inches across was 
shown. ‘The flowers brilliant flame coloured lightly mottled with crimson. 
Exhibited by Mr. Quek Kiah Huat, 57 Wilkinson Road, Singapore 15. 

Vanda Janet Kanealii ‘George Ing’ A.M. May 23, 1960. ‘This 
cultivar was produced by crossing V. Nellie Morley ‘George Ing’ with 
V.. sanderiana. A cut spike of ten fully developed flowers each measuring 
4 inches across by 3} inches high was shown. The fine large flowers had 
a pale rose ground overlaid with reddish brown and very heavily 
spotted with crimson; labellum rather small deep maroon coloured. 
Shown by Mr. G. Ing, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

Vanda Nellie Morley ‘Selsfield’ A.M. May 23, 1960. ‘This fine 
cultivar was obtained by crossing V. Emma van Deventer and V. 
sanderiana. ‘The plant exhibited produced a sub-erect spike with five 
beautifully shaped flowers measuring 34 inches across by 4 inches high. 
‘Tepals were rose colour spotted with rose-purple, and the dorsal tepal was 
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slightly richer in colour, labellum small, purple with three rose coloured 
lines. Exhibited by David Sanders Orchids Ltd., Selsfield, Sussex. 

Vanda Rothschildiana ‘Hilo’ A.M. May 23, 1960. ‘This cultivar 
is yet another hybrid with the popular V. sanderiana as one parent and 
V. caerulea as the other. A very fine spike of eighteen flowers was ex- 
hibited, each flower was 4 inches across by 4} inches high. ‘Tepals were 
slightly reflexed, blush-mauve; the protruding labellum was small and 
dark blue in colour. Exhibited by Mrs. A. Bowman, Hilo, Hawaii, 
US.A. 


OTHER PLANTS 
Begonia ‘Elatior Rood’ A.M. October 25, 1960. A very pleasing 


winter-flowering variety bearing great quantities of semi-double cherry 
(H.C.C, 722) flowers measuring up to 2 inches across. ‘The plant is of 
neat pyramidal habit. Introduced by Messrs. Weimar & Eveleens, 
Aalsmeer, Holland, and shown by the County Borough of Brighton 
Parks & Gardens Department (Supt.: Mr. J. R. B. Evison, N.D.H.) 
(Fig. 1). 

Begonia ‘Eveleens’ Orange’ A.M. October 25, 1960. ‘This out- 
standing winter-flowering variety is believed to be the result of a cross 
between B. ‘Flambeau’ and B. ‘Flamboyant’. Its large single Dutch 
vermilion (H.C.C. 717/2) flowers measuring up to 3 inches across are 
produced with great freedom. The plant is of neat compact habit and 
has attractive dark foliage. Raised and introduced by Messrs. Weimar 
& Eveleens, Aalsmeer, Holland, and shown by the County Borough of 
Brighton Parks & Gardens Department (Supt.: Mr. J. R. B. Evison, 
N.D.H.). 

Begonia ‘Kersgeorchten’ A.M. October 25, 1960. A very hand- 
some white winter-flowering variety bearing great quantities of semi- 
double flowers measuring up to 2} inches across and having very small 
green centres. Shown by the County Borough of Brighton Parks and 
Gardens Department (Supt.: Mr. J. R. B. Evison, N.D.H.). 

Lilium ‘Redstart’ A.M. July 12, 1960. A most attractive lily 
resulting from crosses between seedlings from crosses between the 
triploid form of L. tigrinum, L. x hollandicum and L. willmottiae made 
by DR. J. C. TAYLOR of Canada. The 3-foot spikes exhibited each 
carried nine or ten partly reflexed flowers, about 4} inches across and 
approaching Mahogany Red in colour. The individual perianth seg- 
ments were about 3 inches long, and heavily spotted along three-quarters 
of their length. Exhibited by The Director, The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, Surrey. 

Nerine ‘Plymouth’ A.M. October 11, 1960. This variety is the 
result of a cross between N. ‘Joan’ and N. ‘Herga’. It carries on a stout 
scape an umbel of ten large Claret Rose (H.C.C. 021) flowers which 
have a darker streak in the middle of each segment. Raised and shown 
by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr.: Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, 
Southampton. 
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Nerine ‘Carolside’ A.M. October 11, 1960. The Mandarin Red 


(H.C.C. 17/1) medium-sized flowers are borne ten in an umbel sup- 
ported on a stout stem and the edges of the segments are attractively 
waved. The parentage is N. ‘Rotherside’ and N. ‘Joan’. Raised and 
shown by Edmund de Rothschild, Esq. (gr.: Mr. F. Wynniatt), Exbury, 
Southampton. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 
KNIPHOFIAS 


Three stocks of kniphofias were received for trial at Wisley in 1959. Three 
plants of each stock were planted in the border neighbouring the broad walk 
on Battleston Hill on March 6,1959. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A on 
August 5 and September 15, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to kniphofias after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trials. 

MAID OF ORLEANS. (Raised by Mr. J. J. Grullemans, Messrs. The 
Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, Ohio, U.S.A., and sent by Messrs. Perry’s 
Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex.) AM. August 5, 1960. Plant 30 
inches high; foliage 3? to $ inch wide, bright medium green; flower spikes 42 
to 47 inches long, averaging twelve to eighteen per plant. Flowers 7 inches 


long, % inch wide at mouth, drooping, lower florets white veined cream, centre 


florets Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/3), upper florets near Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C, 1/3) very slightly tipped red. Flowering from July 16, 1960. [3] 

NELSONII MAJOR. (Sent by Messrs. T. Carlile (Loddon Nurseries) 
Ltd., Carlile’s Corner, Twyford, Berks.) A.M. September 15, 1960. Plant 21 
inches high; foliage 4 inch wide, dull medium green; flower spikes 54 inches 
long, averaging twelve to twenty-three per plant. Flowers 1,5 inches long, 
$ inch wide at mouth, drooping, Indian Orange (H.C.C. 713/2) changing to a 
colour near Nasturtium Orange (H.C.C. 610/1) with maturity. Flowering 
from August 20, 1960. [2] 


RHODODENDRONS 


The Council of The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following 
awards to rhododendrons after trial at Wisley on the recommendation of the 
Rhododendron and Camellia Committee. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

Hardy Hybrid Rhododendrons 

AZOR SISTER. (Raised, introduced and sent by the late J. B. Stevenson, 
Tower Court, Ascot, Berks.) F.C.C. June 15, 1960. Plant 12 feet high, 13 
feet spread, vigorous, fairly compact upright habit, very free flowering; 
leaves 6;’5 inches iong, 2 inches wide, medium to dark, dull green. Flower 
truss 7 inches diameter, 44 inches deep, fairly compact, dome-shaped, nine 
flowers per truss; corolla 3} inches diameter, 3 inches long, funnel-shaped, 
margins crimped, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527/1), Turkey Red (H.C.C. 721) 
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at base, speckling on upper petal at throat Currant Red (H.C.C. 821). 
Flowering from June 10, 1960 [330] 

FRANK GALSWORTHY. (Raised and introduced by the late A. 
Waterer; sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock Ltd., Goldsworth Nursery, 
Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 2, 1960. Plant 54 feet high, 9 feet spread, 
vigorous, fairly compact upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 5} to 62 
inches long, 13 inches wide, medium to dark dull green. Flower truss 5 
inches diameter, 4 inches deep, compact, globular-shaped, fifteen to twenty 
flowers per truss; corolla 2 to 2} inches diameter, 2 inches long, funnel- 
shaped, margins entire, a colour near Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 828), spotting on 
upper petal very pale olive. Flowering from May 28, 1960. [715] 

GOLDSWORTH CRIMSON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Walter C. Slocock Ltd.) A.M. May 10, 1960. Plant 9 feet high, 13 feet 
spread, vigorous, compact slightly spreading habit, very free-tlowering ; leaves 
§ to 8 inches long, 13 to 24 inches wide, medium dull green. Flower truss 7 
inches diameter, 5 inches deep, compact, globular-shaped, thirteen to sixteen 
flowers per truss; corolla 3 to 3} inches diameter, 2 to 2} inches long, funnel- 
shaped, margins entire, Crimson (H.C.C. 22/1), spotting on upper petal 
black. Flowering from April 25, 1960 [749] 

ICE CREAM. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. 
Slocock Ltd.) A.M. June 2, 1960. Plant 5 feet high, 7} feet spread, vigorous, 
fairly compact upright habit, free-flowering; leaves 4} to 7} inches long, 175 
to 275 inches wide, medium dull green. Flower truss 7} inches diameter, 
4 inches deep, fairly compact, dome-shaped, twelve to fourteen flowers per 
truss; corolla 3} to 3$ inches diameter, 2$ to 2$ inches long, funnel-shaped, 
margins entire, Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622/3) with white throat, spotting on 
upper petal pale olive. Flowering from May 29, 1960. [954] 

JAMES BURCHETT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter 
C. Sloceck Ltd.) A.M. June 15, 1960. Plant 10 feet high, 15 feet spread, 
vigorous, fairly spreading habit, very free-flowering; leaves 8 to 8} inches 
long, 2 to 2} inches wide, dark green. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 4 
inches deep, compact, globular-shaped, fifteen to seventeen flowers per truss ; 
corolla 34 inches diameter, 23% inches long, funnel-shaped, margins entire, 
white with a very pale touch of pink at margins, speckling on upper petal at 
throat yellowish green, buds Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. between 527/2 and 
§27/3). Flowering from June 7, 1960. [374] 

MRS. J. C. WILLIAMS. (Raised by the late A. Waterer, and sent by 
Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Ltd., Lower Knaphill, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. 
June 2, 1960. Plant 7} feet high, 12 feet spread, vigorous, slightly spreading 
habit, very free-flowering; leaves 4} to 5} inches long, 1} to 1 inches wide, 
medium dull green. Flower truss 4} to § inches diameter, 4} inches deep, 
compact, globular-shaped, sixteen to nineteen flowers per truss; corolla 2 to 24 
inches diameter, 1;’5 to 1 inches long, funnel-shaped, margins entire, white, 
spotting on upper petal reddish brown. Flowering from May 22, 1960. [383] 

FLAVOUR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. Slocock 
Ltd.) H.C. June 2, 1960. Plant 44 feet high, 6 feet spread, vigorous, compact 
upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 43 to 5 inches long, 1} inches wide, 
medium dul! green. Flower truss 5} inches diameter, 3 to 3} inches deep, 
fairly lax, dome-shaped, eleven flowers per truss; corolla 2;%; to 2} inches 
diameter, 23°; to 24 inches long, campanulate-shaped, margins entire, a slightly 
darker shade of Maize Yellow (H.C.C. 607/3), Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/2) 
at throat, spotting on upper petal maroon. Flowering from May 26, 1960. [955] 
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LANGWORTH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Walter C. 
Slocock Ltd.) H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 9} feet high, 154 feet spread, vigorous, 
spreading habit, very free-flowering; leaves 7 to 8 inches long, 2;*¢ to 3 inches 
wide, dark dull green. Flower truss 9 inches diameter, 7 inches deep, fairly lax, 
conical-shaped, sixteen flowers per truss; corolla 4 inches diameter, 24 to 3 
inches long, funnel-shaped, margins slightly waved, white, streaked greenish 
brown at throat, spotting on upper petal green. Flowering from May 14, 1960. 
[376] 


Deciduous Azaleas 


CLYDE. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey.) H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 44 feet high, 6 
feet spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free-flowering ; leaves 34 to 4 inches 
long, 14 inches wide, medium green. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 3 inches 
deep, fairly compact, dome-shaped, twelve flowers per truss; corolla 3$ inches 
diameter, 3 inches long, funnel-shaped, margins crimped, white touched pink, 
heavy spotting on upper petal orange. Flowering from May 15, 1960. [157] 

DEE. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens) 
H.C, June 2, 1960. Plant 4} feet high, 5 feet spread, vigorous, compact upright 
habit, free-flowering; leaves 4 inches long, 1} inches wide, medium glossy 
green. Flower truss 5} inches diameter, 34 inches deep, compact, globular- 
shaped, fourteen to seventeen flowers per truss; corolla 3 inches diameter, 2} 
inches long, funnel-shaped, margins entire, white with slight flush of pink on 
reverse of upper petal, spotting on upper petal orange yellow. Flowering from 
May 26, 1960. [147] 

GOLDEN EAGLE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Knap Hill 
Nursery Ltd.) H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 5} feet high, 7 feet spread, vigorous, 
compact upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 34 to 4 inches long, 1§ to 2 
inches wide, bright glossy green. Flower truss 6 inches diameter, 34 inches 
deep, fairly compact, dome-shaped, ten to twelve flowers per truss; corolla 
3 inches diameter, 2% inches long, funnel-shaped, margins entire and dentate 
at apex, wide border of Nasturtium Red (H.C.C. 14/1) at margins, mid-rib a 
shade near Orpiment Orange (H.C.C, 10/2), blotch on upper petal Orpiment 
Orange (H.C.C. 10/1). Flowering from May 13, 1960. [805] 

MRS. GOMER WATERER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Knap Hill Nursery Ltd.) H.C. May 10, 1960. Plant 5 feet high, 74 feet spread, 
vigorous, fairly spreading habit, very free-flowering; leaves 3 to 4 inches long, 
14 inches wide, medium glossy green. Flower truss 5}$ to 6 inches diameter, 
3} inches deep, compact, dome- shaped, sixteen to seventeen flowers per truss ; 
corolla 2} to 2% inches diameter, 2 2t inches long, funnel-shaped, margins entire, 
white tinged Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/2), spotting on upper petal Lemon 
Yellow (H.C.C. 4), buds yellow tinged red. Flowering from May 4, 1960. [754] 

RIBBLE. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens.) 
H.C. June 2, 1960. Plant 5 feet high, 5 feet spread, vigorous, compact upright 
habit, very free-flowering; leaves 3} to 3} inches long, 14 inches wide, medium 
glossy green tinged brown. Flower truss 4} to 54 inches diameter, 3 inches deep, 
fairly compact, dome-shaped, thirteen flowers per truss; corolla 34 inches 
diameter, 24 inches long, funnel-shaped, margins frilled, a colour between 
Camellia Rose (H.C.C. 622/1) and Neyron Rose (H.C.C. 623/1), single upper 
petal bright orange. Flowering from May 24, 1960. [908] 

TYNE. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens.) 
H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 6 feet high, 5 feet spread, vigorous, compact upright 
habit, very free-flowering ; leaves 4 inches long, 1$ inches wide, light to medium 
glossy green. Flower truss 54 inches diameter, 34 inches deep, compact, 
globular-shaped, eleven flowers per truss ; corolla 3} inches diameter, 2} inches 
long, funnel-shaped, margins entire, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. between 621 and 
621/3), blotch on upper petal orange. Flowering from May 14, 1960. [190] 
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WAVENEY. (Raised and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens.) H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 44 feet high, 24 feet spread, fairly vigor- 
ous, compact upright habit, free-flowering; leaves 4 to 5 inches long, 1} to 14 
inches wide, medium glossy green tinged brown. Flower truss 44 to 54 inches 
diameter, 3 inches deep, compact, globular-shaped, twelve to eighteen flowers 
per truss; coroila 3} inches diameter, 2¢ inches long, funnel-shaped, margins 
waved, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5/2), blotch on upper petal Saffron Yellow 
(H.C.C. 7). Flowering from May 14, 1960. [894] 
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Evergreen Azaleas 


FEDORA. (Raised by Messrs. C. B. van Nes & Sons, and sent by 
Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Ltd.) F.C.C, May 10, 1960. Plant 3} feet high, 
7 feet spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free-flowering, flowers borne in 
pairs; corolla 2} inches diameter 1j'5 inches long, funnel-shaped, Phlox Pink 
(H.C.C, 625/1), spotting on upper petal Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/3). 
Flowering from April 26, 1960. [549] 

MAXWELLII. (Sent by Messrs. Knap Hill Nursery Ltd.) AM. May 20, 
1960. Plant 2} feet high, 6 feet spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free- 
flowering, flowers borne in threes; corolla 2} to 3} inches diameter, 2} 
inches long, funnel-shaped, Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 25/2), dark spotting on 
upper petal at throat. Flowering from May 10, 1960. [534] 

PRINS BERNHARD. (Raised by Mr. A. Vuyk, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Vuyk van Nes, Boskoop, Holland.) A.M. May 20, 1960. Des- 
cribed R.H.S. JourNAL, 85, p. 36. Flowering from May 8, 1960 (H.C. 1959). 
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PURPLE TRIUMPH. (Raised by Mr. A. Vuyk, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Vuyk van Nes.) A.M, May 20, 1960. Described R.H.S. Journat, 
85, p. 36. Flowering from May 8, 1960 (H.C. 1959). [128] 

VIDA BROWN. (Raised by Mr. Charles E. Brown, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. D. Stewart & Son Ltd., Ferndown, Dorset.) A.M. June 2, 1960. 
Vlant 13 inches high, 31 inches spread, vigorous, spreading habit, very free- 
flowering, flowers borne singly; corolla 14 to 1’ inches diameter, ,°; to 1s 
inches long, hose-in-hose, a colour near Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23/2). Flower- 
ing from May 20, 1960. [769] 


LITTLE BEAUTY. (Raised by Mr. A. Vuyk, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Vuyk van Nes.) H.C. May 20, 1960. Plant 2} feet high, 2} feet spread, 
vigorous, compact upright habit, very free-flowering, two to six flowers per 
truss; corolla 1{ inches diameter, 1} inches long, funnel-shaped, a colour near 
Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). Flowering from May 8, 1960. [127] 

Awards were also given to the following rhododendrons growing in The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s collection of plants at Wisley. 


Hardy Hybrid Rhododendron 


MOONSHINE CRESCENT. (Raised at The Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens.) A.M. May 10, 1960. Plant 4} feet high, 5} feet spread, 
vigorous, compact upright habit, very free-flowering; leaves 4) to 5 inches 
long, 1% inches wide, dark dull green, Flower truss 5 inches diameter, 2} 
inches deep, compact, globular to dome-shaped, fourteen to sixteen flowers 
per truss ; corolla 27’; inches diameter, 1} inches long, funnel-shaped, margins 
entire, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C, between 601/2 and 601/3). 
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Evergreen Azalea 
JITSUGETSUSE. H.C. June 15, 1960. Plant 1} feet high, 5} feet spread, 


vigorous, very spreading habit, free-flowering, flowers mainly borne singly with 
a few pairs; corolla 2;'¢ to 2§ inches diameter, 176 inches long, funnel-shaped, 
Mallow Purple (H.C.C. 630/2), speckling on upper petal red. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Eucalyptus at Tresco Abbey 


N the gardens and woodland surrounding Tresco Abbey in the Scillies, 
| fewer than thirty different species of Eucalyptus are grown. The 
mild climate of the islands makes this possible and some of the trees 
have reached a great size. All the members of this family are Australian 
and one of the interesting points about them is the extraordinary differ- 
ence between the juvenile and the adult foliage, which often makes iden- 
tification of young specimens very difficult, As a general rule the juvenile 
foliage is rounded and stalkless, often very glaucous and set horizontally 
so as to catch as much sunlight as possible, while the adult leaves are 
long and narrow and hang downwards on long stalks. An exception is 
found in Eucalyptus cinerea, also known as E. pulverulenta, in which the 
juvenile type of foliage persists (Fig. 9). This is a remarkably handsome, 
fast growing tree of a beautiful silvery-blue colour, which makes a strik- 
ing contrast with the leaves of other trees in a mixed plantation. It grows 
extremely well on Tresco. Another fine gum, which flowered profusely 
there last September, is E. ficifolia, a very tender species. The foliage 
is dark green and the large flowers which overflow with nectar are a 
vivid flame red. 

L. HUGH NEWMAN 
Betsoms, 
Westerham, Kent. 


Cornish Shovel 


I was interested to read the note on the Cornish shovel in the R.H.S. 
JourNAL, for my father, the late JoHN BELLOWS (archaeologist and author 
of French Dictionary), found exactly the same in Georgia in the 1890s, 
and states (in a paper for the American Antiquarian Society) that the 
Phoenicians were known to have had settlements there. My father had 
a small shovel made by a blacksmith in Tiflis and it proved to be exactly 
the same shape as the Cornish one, which latter clearly was introduced 
to Cornwall by Phoenician traders and miners. 

D. B. GERE 
Woking, Surrey. 


EXHIBIT OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
PLANTS 


N unusually interesting exhibit of native South Australian plants was 
Pacis from the Botanic Garden at Adelaide, South Australia, for the 
fortnightly Show on October 11 and 12. Most unfortunately, owing to a 
delay in the plane they did not arrive till the morning of Wednesday, 
October 12, but they were still in good condition and were immediately 
staged. ‘The exhibit caused considerable interest among many of the 
Fellows, who were able to see it, since it included a number of unusual 
plants which are too tender for general cultivation here and so very 
rarely seen in flower. In particular, the flowers of several of the Euca- 
lyptus species such as EF, torquata, the Coral Gum, and also the Boronias 
and Chamaelaucium were much admired. Boronia heterophylla, the 
Red Boronia, was deeper in colour of flower than any of those recently 
seen, while Chamaelauctum uncinatum, the Geraldton ‘‘Wax-Plant’’, had 
pretty pink, rather waxy flowers. Grevillea aquifolium had holly-like 
leaves and pale pink flowers, and probably had not been seen in the hall 
for many years. ‘The majority of these plants flower in our autumn and 
winter seasons and so are valuable for the Cool Greenhouse, but they 
require plenty of light, as in the new Australian House at Kew, to 
flower really well. 

It is always very interesting for Fellows to be able to see plants 
from other countries and it is hoped that more exhibits of this type may 
be sent from time to time. - 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please communi- 
cate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Daphne bholua The Hon. H. Money-Coutts, c/o 
Daphne fortunet Robert Fleming & Co., 8 Crosby 
Daphne jezoensts Square, London, E.C.3, 

Daphne kamtschatica 

Daphne sophia 

Daphne japonica (not odora) 

Helwingia rusciflora Dr. B. C. Sharman, Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“A Handbook of Succulent Plants.’’ By Hermann Jacobsen. ‘Translated 
by Dr. Hildegard Raabe. ‘Three vols. 1,438 pp., illus. (Blandford Press.) 
15 gs. 


Many people will be familiar with Succulent Plants, by Herr Jacobsen, which was 
an English translation of his Die Sukkulenten, first published in 1935, a most useful 
reference book which has been much appreciated by those interested in this type of 
plant. In view of the number of new plants discovered and the botanical work done on 
the subject, however, it was becoming clear that a new edition was desirable. In 1954 
a revised and enlarged edition of this work was published under the title Handbuch der 
sukkulenten Pflanze; the scope was greatly enlarged and consisted of three volumes, the 
third being entirely devoted to mesembryanthemums. Descriptions of 7,003 species 
and varieties in 380 genera are given and the arrangement is similar to that of the 
earlier work; the genera are arranged alphabetically and the species are also in alpha- 
betical order under each genus. The book is fully illustrated and is a most valuable 
aid to the understanding of succulent plants. 

Now this Handbook also has been translated into English and the opportunity taken 
of correcting errors and omissions. Herr Jacobsen has had the assistance of experts such 
as Gordon Rowley, who supervised the nomenclature, Hans Herre, R. Ginns and 
Dr. Louisa Bolus who read the proof, and other specialists who have made contribu- 
tions on their own subjects. ‘The number of plants included has been increased and 
there are now 1,617 illustrations. In the English edition the text is set in double 
columns which makes the short descriptions more compact and allows a better arrange- 
ment of the illustrations. It is unlikely that any book will be produced in the foreseeable 
future containing so much authoritative information in so compact a form; anyone who 
already possesses the German edition would find it useful to have the English one also. 
The author and his co-workers are to be congratulated on the thoroughness with which 
the subject has been treated and the publishers for their part in making this important 
work available to English-speaking peoples in so attractive a form. 


VERA HIGGINS 


“The Garden Flowers of China.”” By H. L. Li. 240 pp. Illus. (The Ronald 
Press Co.) $6.50. 


The author of this book, Professor K. L. Li, a Chinese botanist with degrees at 
Chinese Universities and ct present taxonomist at the Morris Arboretum and Associate 
Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania, aims at giving in it something of 
the history of the most important flowers and plants to be found in Chinese gardens. 
Its most valuable and interesting sections are those devoted to relating the plants, which 
appear in ancient Chinese art and ideographs and are mentioned in its literature and 
mythology, to those cultivated in Chinese and Western gardens today. These sections 
are obviously the result of considerable learning and are a real contribution to horti- 
cultural and betanical studies. Expertise in various branches of knowledge has been 
required to produce them, in Chinese art, literature, ideography, etymology, folk-lore 
and of course, in botany. Important plants dealt with are paeonies, chrysanthemums 
and roses, and there is an interesting chapter on the “Chinese Sacred Lily", a variety of 
Narcissus tazetta. There is also a lengthy discussion of an unidentified plant, the 
“‘Mystericus Jade Flower’, much renowned and esteemed in ancient China, and of 
which the author telis us no actual description exists for all that has been written about 
it. All said and done, it appears that it was probably some kind of hydrangea, possibly 
with yellowish scented flowers. Other chapters are a little trivial, particularly those on 
more recently introduced plants, and the writing is slack, e.g. of Meconopsis betonicifolia 
“It is a perennial plant, but in cultivation may appear to be a biennial. It tends to die 
down after flowering”, but this is a defect of the whole book, and it is a pity that so 
much learning has not been expressed more precisely and in a tauter style. 


MORTON 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


“Amateur Gardening Annual, 1960”. Edited by A. G. L.Hellyer. 123 pp. 
Illus. (Amateur Gardening.) 6s. 

This annual is full of short but interesting articles by various experts and with its 
abundant illustrations makes a handsome present for almost any gardener. Among 
others Mrs. Margery Fish writes on The Scented Garden, Mr. A. J. Smith on designing 
a small back garden with some quite novel ideas, Mr. Howard Crane on Violas, Mr. 
John Clayton on Berried Shrubs and Mr. Will Ingwersen on Bulbs for the Rock Garden. 
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“Venezuelan Orchids”. By G.C. K. Dunsterville and L. A. Garay. 448 pp. 
Illus. Voli. (André Deutch Ltd.) 5 gns. 


It is now well over a hundred years since the first extensive orchid collections, by 
Linden and Schlim respectively, were made in Venezuela but no comprehensive account 
of the orchids of that country has yet been published. Messrs. Dunsterville and Garay 
hope to publish in due course illustrations of all the orchids native to Venezuela, the 
present book being a first instalment of this project and containing illustrations of 200 
selected species. 

The very attractive and botanically accurate line drawings are by Mr. Dunsterville, 
while Mr. Garay, who is curator of the famous Oakes Ames Orchid Herbarium at 
Harvard in the United States of America, provides the text to each plate and the intro- 
ductory chapter. This contains a general account of the family and of the geography of 
the country. It also includes 16 colour plates of especially striking species. 

The orchids illustrated inciude representatives of practically ali the more important 
Venezuelan orchid genera, from the large and beautiful Cattleyas, Oncidiums and 
Masdevallias down to charming miniatures such as Platystele ornata and Notylia norae 
which are scarcely 3 cm. in height overall. Orchid growers interested in species will 
find included striking rarities which are well worth cultivating, such for example, as 
the tiny Oncidium glossomystax, Epidendrum porpax and Huntleya lucida. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of a further volume of this attractive and useful 
work will not long be delayed. V. S. SUMMERHAYES. 


“The Orchids of Thailand.’’ A Preliminary List. By G. Seidenfaden and 
Tem Smitinand. Crown 4to. 184 pp. + illus. (The Siam Society, Bangkok: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 6, Norregade, Copenhagen.) Part I, D.Kr. 20.00; Part II 
(1), D.Kr. 22.00. Further parts to be issued. 

Many orchidists today are growing species as well as hybrids and each year the 
collectors of “‘botanicals’’ are growing in number. The problem facing many of these 
growers is the identification of their species. Many of the countries from which native 
plants are imported have floras which enable specimens to be “run down’. However, 
there have been many noticeable gaps, and Thailand, with several nurseries exporting 
local species, furnished a good example. This gap has now been filled by the appearance 
of The Orchids of Thailand. 

Although serving a very useful purpose the work is not complete, as the authors 
themselves are the first to admit. Keys to many of the larger genera are provided and 
there are useful and accurate dissections and drawings of many of the species, but 
several taxonomic problems, though stated in detail, remain unsolved. A number of the 
species of several genera remain unnamed and have not been positively identified with 
any known species from another country; these plants are referred to by number only. 

However, in bringing out this book now, instead of in the distant future when all 
the botany has been solved, the authors are to be congratulated. This incompleteness, 
rather than being a source of confusion should act as a source of encouragement for, 
and a guide to the future studies to be made with the plants and in the country. 

Thailand, betwixt the Himalayan region and the tropical Malayan zones, must as 
a consequence have a rich and widely varied flora and it is certain that time and future 
exploration will bring to light many more species. 

Mention must be made of the excellent reproductions of colour photographs at 
the end of each part and the high standard of printing and layout on a reasonable 
paper. Parts I and II (1) are now issued and Parts II (2), II] and IV are under active 
compilation. 

This book should definitely be in the hands of all amateur and professional 
orchidists and orchidologists and all those gardeners who still love Nature's flowers 
untouched by the hybridists. P. FRANCIS HUNT 


The contents this volume are copyright. of the articles 
ad application should be made to the Council. 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL, 
MORE BOUNTIFUL GARDENS 
START WITH 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


Some of the most admired gardens in Britain 
(and in countries around the globe) are proof— 
you don’t just buy Sutton’s Seeds, you invest in 
them. You get quality seeds selected from the 
best strains and packaged fresh from the seed 
farm. Plan your garden now. Send for Sutton’'s 
1961 Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue. 


YOU DON’T JUST BUY SUTTON’S SEEDS 
YOU INVEST IN THEM 


PLEASE SEND ME SUTTON'S 1961 FLOWER 
AND VEGETABLE SEED CATALOGUE 


SUTTON & SONS LIMITED, DEPT. R.H.7, READING 


~ What would HUMEX HEATING 
cost you torun... 


Complete this Form and we'll tell you— 


FREE AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
(Fill in or tick as required) 


SIZE OF GREENHOUSE TYPE OF GREENHOUSE 
i Length: ft ins | Leanto Span roof: t 
Breadth: ft ins | 
Height to ridge: ft ins BASE 
Height to eaves: ft ins Heishtofb M 
Metal: eightof base 


i ft. ins. 
Estimate of cost will be for nor- 
mal frost protection. We will also 


5 estimate for any minimum winter 
temperature you desire to main- | (Dept. RH@) 11-13 High Rd. 
BYFLEET, Surrey. 


tain. 
Please state here degs. F. Tel: 45697 


NAME (Please Print) 


To: ROBERTS ELEC. CO. LTD 


CUT ROUND DOTTED LINE AND POST NOW 
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ROSES 
TREES & SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES 


SEEDS & SUNDRIES 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


| SALE & SON 


FOLLY COURT, WOKINGHAM, BERKS 


Write to-day for our 
free catalogues and note 
our free delivery service 
over a wide area. 


LTD 


save 
your fish 
from 


Herons... 


. . with our underwater 6° mesh nylon prevent- 
ative NETTING Unobtrusive and a definite 
deterrent Made to size. 46 per square yard. 
Carriage Paid 

* Write for descriptive leaflet to: 
MIDACRES LTD., 24 HYVER HILL, LONDON, N.W.7 


Nylon nets mode for all purposes 


for Quality 
and PERSONAL SERVICE 


For 68 years. Strawson’s have been building up a 
reputation based not only on the sheer perfection 
of their Greenhouses but also on the pers nal service 
they offer to each individual client. Mr. R. F. Straw- 
son himself arranges @ Personal Survey « | Inspection 
op request anywhere at short notice. No Strawson 
Greenhouse is built which has not been specially 
designed to suit all requirements Horticulturists 
and enthusiasts throughout the country have come 
to praise and recommend the craftsmanship and 
worthiness of Strawson Greenhouses. 


Write or ph we 
G. F. STRAWGON & SON £0 13) 
HORLEY, SURREY Tel. 130 


Tobacco Curing Cooperative 


BDUNMOW essex 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


Seeds 
PLANTS 
(30 varieties) 
Literature Curing 


Manufacturing Appliances 
Advisory Bureau, etc 

All requirements for those whe 
wish to grow and make their 

. own tobacco at under 

6d. per ovace 

Enoutrtes Invited. 


You must 
try the 


NEW 


POLYTHENE 
HORTICULTURAL 
SUPER POTS 


by 
SEAFORTH yu 
The Pioneers 


@ Absolutely 
able rust and rot proof. 
w re @ Proven better for grow- 
Growerseverywhere are 
congratulatingusonthe 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. _ year after year 
Ask your usual dealer, and colour- 
or write for Catalogue. to stack. 
gue. We manufacture the 
largest range of Plastic Moulded Balb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers Flower Pot Covers Cacti Pots Cones Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc. in the United Kingdom. 
Write for Ulustrated catalogue and price list. 


SEAPORTS 
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Wrife NOW for your FREE 


DOBIES’ 


CATALOGUE 


Our 1961 catalogue will bring vou details of the best new 
flowers and vegetables developed by leading plant 
breeders all over the world All these, as well as a wide 
range of favourite flower and vegetabie seeds. are offered 
at special money-saving prices. [If you want to be sure 
having the very best sirains of flower and veyetat 
seeds for your garden send the 
FREE copy of our colour tlustrated Catalogue and 
Garden Guide 


coupon below for a 


TO SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD 
(Dept. 1), 11 GROSVENOR STREET 
CHESTER 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
your new seed catalogue. 


Z 


Address 


CHANGE OVER TO OIL, QUICKLY, 
CHEAPLY... 


Phillips Oil Burner 
Conversion Unit 


Now you can change your existing solid fuel 
boiler simply, quickly with the Phillips Oj! 
Conversion Unit to secure the advantages of 
oll heating without the expense of changing 
the entire system— 


@ Water kept to 
desired tempera- 
ture without 
stoking 

@ Week-end free- 
dom from atten- 
tion withoutfear 
of damage. 
Automatic oil 
feed, tit by match 
— extinguished, 
re-lit, regulated 
by easy control 
Odourless, quiet, 
sale and troubie- 
free 
No dust, smoke. 
soot or ashes. 
Easily converted 
back to solid fuel 
when required. 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


Send for details and leaflet . . 


‘THE 
ACCESS 
GARDEN FRAME 


4 ft. « 4 ft. 6ins. 
x 18 ins. High 


A Quality Flam 


lity frame is made of Western Red 
overed with Polyviny! longer-life 
plasti extra thi li sdges are bound 
with waterproof linen tape 

ideal fur protecting and hardening-off seed 
covering strawberries and lettuce 


This qua 
Cedar and ¢ 


Adjustable 


ne is easily moved by one person, Ventlation at 
botton andends 


liemantling. It is securely anchored of frame 

hy feet going 5° Inte the ground 
When not required it packs up into « roll 
4ins. » Gins. » 4)ft. long 
PRICE 18 
Frames are also available as 6 ft. 
unitswhich canbe joined together. 

Kase of 
Write for illustrated literature. covers rol 
Designed ard manufactured by: let bac 


ACCESS FRAMES 


RUGBY. Teiephone: CRICK 301 


CRICK 


ERS 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES. | SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REGU 
OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Road, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 
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“HYDRA 60” 
ALL PURPOSE - SPRAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


with minimum and easy pumping. Special 
device ensures completely continuous and 


* powerful spray; self-supplying. 
MODEL No. I (as ittustrated) 74/ _ 
MODEL No. 4 with 2-gallon plastic 99 / on 


Mustrated Catalogue from: 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box 9-67, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


| 
| 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


MODEL IA 
PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


WHEELS 
12” by 2° 

with ROLLER BEARING 
DETACHABLE TOP CUSHIONED TYRED 


£415 .2. 6 rai 
HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated catalogue (HSj) for complete range of 
sizes and modes 


THE GREENHOUSE 


A monthly magazine for all gardeners 


A quality 64 pp. letterpress magazine 
for all horticultural enthusiasts, contain- 
ing illustrated articles by leading experts 
on all matters 
connected 
with green- 
house culture 
and  main- 


To “The Greenhouse” 539 Battersea Park Rd. 
London, S.W.11 


“PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES | 


* Instantaneous opening for rain, stili 
leaving side protection. 

* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 

* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR as illustrated) 
Size 4 9 long, 4 wide, 20° high in the centre. 
Price complete £10 10s. Od. Extension without 
ends. £9 Os. Od. 


Ex-Works 
PLUIE ‘15’ 
The latest addition to the famous PLUIE range. 
Size 4 9 long, 3’ 2° wide, 15%” high. Price 
complete Ex-Works £8 15s 0d. 
Both the Piuie Major and Pluie ‘15’ can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. Idea! for tomatoes and 
chrysanth also table for propagati 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, heated wit 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD &s5* 


PRIORY CHAMBERS, CHURCH STREET 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY - WEYSRIDGE 2286 


= if | 
| 
4 fig 
& ‘ \ 
“a bm SEND 2/6 FOR 
gy COPY | 
OR 30 - FOR | 
£7 YEAR'S | 
y SUBSCRIPTION | 
: 
200. | 
xIV : 


CATALOGUE & 


GARDEN GUIDE 
FREE OW REQUEST 


Write £02005" Dept23 WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


MORTEGG 


TAR OIL WINTER WASH 


Don’t let Aphid, Apple Sucker, Small Ermine Moth, 
Vapourer Moth and Scaie insects hatch out in the 
spring to ruin your fruit. Destroy the eggs now, the 
easy way with Mortegg. 


In addition to killing overwintering eggs of fruit 


From Seedsmen, Ironmongers tree pests, Mortegg destroys Moss and Lichen. 


and Chemists. 


I pt.3/6 Iqt.5/6 Igall.16/- Sgall. 52/6 
coca THE MURPHY CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD, HERTFORDSHIRE 
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CUPRESSUS LEYLANDI! 
The NEW hardy hybrid Cypress 


The Hedge and Screen Plant of the future. 
immensely vigorous. 

Wonderfully regenerative in hedge form. 
Perhaps you have been looking for a sup- 
plier? Write for fine illustrated Nursery 
Catalogue with full details, 1/- post free. 


PENNELL & SONS LTD. 


312 High Street, LINCOLN. 


UNUSUAL SEEDS 


MAJOR HOWELL invites che attention of Fellows 
to his comprehensive collection of seeds from 
world-wide sources, many items being unobiainabie 
elsewhere. Over 2,500 species including rare stove 
plants, Bromeliacese and Gesneriacese tropical, 
temperate and hardy trees and shrubs, paims 
sipine, border and woodland plants; cacti and 
succulents: also seeds of bulbs, tubers, etc.. and 
orchids Fern spores in variety 


Generous terms, including gratis packets 
Please write at once, enclosing stamps 6¢., with 
details of interests so that appropriate lists can be 
sent. Offers of unusual seeds on an exchange 
basis, especially from Overseas. welcome 


MAJOR V. F. HOWELL, Fans, 


FIRETHORN, OXSHOTT WAY, 
COBHAM, SURREY, ENGLAND 


ROYAL FORESTRY SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Examinations in Arboriculture 


The examinations for this Society’s 
Certificate and Diploma ia Arbori- 
culture will be held in the summer of 
1961. The closing date for entries is 
3ist January, 1961. Entry forms and 
copies of the syllabus may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Royal Forestry 
Society of England and Wales, 49 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


INQUIRIES 


| INVITED 


Lucrative Landscape Garden- 
ing business for sale. In tem- 
perate Victoria, B.C. 
lasts 12 months a year. Estab- 
lished 45 years. 1584 Yale St., 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


Season 


BETTER AND CLEANER 
THAN FARMYARD 
MANURE 


HOP 
MANURE HOP 
MANURE 
; A special compound of fertilizers & | 

| per large Bag 
(Aopron. 2 Bushels) 
72/6 per 5 Bags 

C.W.O. Carriage Paid Eng. & Wales 


STAUGHTON’S LTD 


KINGSTHORPE HOLLOW, NORTHAMPTON 


'HONEY BROTHERS LTD 
FOR 


ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 


| trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Gedeiming 2406 


GERANIUMS 


From the Caledonian Nurseries, 
Maidstone Road, Rainham, 
Kent 


Telephone: Rainham 81520 
* 


Our geraniums are grown all over the 
world 


* 


Send for eur catalogue 


Knight’s Nurseries Ltd. 


Haiisham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


Roses, 
Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


Catalogue post free. 


All types of tree work carried out by fully 
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NEW 1961 FULL-COLOUR 
28-PAGE CATALOGUE 


A wonderful selection of plants, ALL grown 
from HEAT-THERAPY treated stock, is des- 
cribed with full details of the varieties and 
actual photographs in full colour. A special 
No. 1 Supplement is included, listing some of 
the best show varieties of the last 50 or 60 
ears, many of which had deteriorated 

yond any usefulness, but have now been 
re-invigorated by Heat Therapy. These ‘‘old 
favourites” will be of great interest to the ex- 
perienced amateur and the exhibitor. We've 
some very interesting NEVV VARIETIES, too 
—including the newest group now sweeping 
America. And that's not all! Six whole pages 
of CULTURAL HINTS with step-by-step 
photos; SUNDRIES and Gardening aids; 
and a wealth of useful INFORMATION, 
compiled for your interest and guidance. 
Send stamps 9d. for your copy NOW. 


What does HEAT THERAPY 
treatment mean ? 


it is a process which must be administered 
expertly under scientific conditions and which 
destroys prevalent viruses responsible for 
degeneration of plants, This season our 
ENTIRE RANGE of stock plants have been 
Heat Therapy treated. The result—clean, 
vigorous, healthy plants, rich In colour and 
full in size and form. This costly operation has 
ensured that all our customers will receive 
only THE BEST PLANTS OBTAINABLE. A 
visit to our nurseries, or a season's trial in your 
own garden, will give you ample proof of the 
tremendous advantages of Heat Therapy. 


WELLS or MERSTHAM 


50 The Nurseries, Merstham, 
Nr. REDHILL, Surrey. 


SPECIALIST GROWERS FOR 85 YEARS 


OUR PLANTS ARE SENT TO MOST COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


—the GREATEST NAME in DUTCHBULBS! 


Our beautifully coloured and illustrated catalogue is now 
available and contains all the latest varieties in GLADIOLI, 
BEGONIAS GLOXINIAS, MONTBRETIA, CHIN- 
CHERINCHEES, OUTDOOR FREESIAS, HARLEQUINS, 
ROOTS, HARDY PLANTS, etc., and we invite you to send 
now for your free copy. We offer only the best quality bulbs 
which are guaranteed top-size, fully matured and of the highest 
standard. 

All orders receive individual and careful attention and satisfaction 
is assured. 


(Dutch Bulbs) LTD. (27) 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER 16 
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RURAL INTERLACE || CONSERVATORIES 


ALITY FENCIN GARDEN 
The QUALITY FENCING a 


Hurdles, Chestnut om Garages, Greenhouses, 
Fencing, Gates, eee loose-boxes and garden 
etc. of all descrip- 
‘ ions. 
LISTS FREE from: Hire terms 
Dept. (R), available. 
Ple send for 
DAVIDS RURAL dion illustrated port. 
INDUSTRIES LID (Tete Gollery 6332) ALPHA | OODCRAFT LTD, 
Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Middx. Tel. HAYes 06st 


Ruovovenprons 


(1,100 species and varieties) 


SHRUB ROSES 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS Godfreys 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES The Mechanized Garden Centre 


The most beautiful nursery in the country Mar) bone 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 #98 Kane, ol. 6042) 


KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD “SHAMROCK” BRAND 
Lower Knaphill, Woking, Surrey 
PLANT OF THE MONTH USUI 
Rhododendron VON S BIDE 
EARL OF DONOUGHMORE Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
A variety of unusual interest. A hardy hybrid de- and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


rived partly from R. griersonianum, and ranks 
with R Pink Pearl and R Cynthia as a reliable Moss origin with an ideal granulation 


garden piant The foliage is dark green, the growth and highest moisture absorption rate. 
spreading and moderate in height. Flowers, carried 
in large trusses, are rich crimson-pink or cerise, * j 

a glorious colour. Grafted plants. Full details-leaflet and prices from 


including carriage and packing £2 2 0 IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 


Order Now 
Rhododendron and Azalea Catalogue available. 59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


FENCING AND GATES § PLANTS ‘DO BETTER ON . 


SANGRAL 


FENCES TEN-DAY 
FERTILISER 


“Riviera” Split Bamboo Screening 4 ft., 5 ft. : Choice of the 
or 5 ft. 9 ins. wide. ideal for Roll Up outside a 5 
Greenhouse Blinds—Frames, etc. Haze! and Osier EXPERT 
hurdies, Teak Furniture and Wovenwood. 

BOTTLES 2/3, 3/9 


GERALD GILMER LTD. ; Half Gallon 15/- 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 PACKETS 1/-; CARTONS 3/-, 5/6 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel. 27! 
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There's an easier way Mr. Lacey 


A much easier way! The Tarpen-Strand way.... 

Flexible Drive attachment and many speedy Workheads, 
specially designed for the job and driven by the idle 

power of most makes of motor mower, cultivator or 

motor scythe! ...This wonderful new source of power takes 
the toil out of nearly every task in the garden and garage. 


The Tarpen-Strand Chain Saw is so much faster and easier—idea! for 
cutting cord-wood into logs, lopping and felling trees—cuts 

through 10 inch timber in seconds. Weighing only 8 lbs., this 
Workhead is so light it can be used effortlessly by both men 

and women. Other Workheads, quickly interchangeable 

without tools include—12 and 17 inch Hedge Cutters, 

Pruning Saw, Rotary Grass Cutter, Hoe’Tiller, 

Grinder Drill, Compressor Sprayer, etc. 


TARPEN-STRAND 


Write now for free illustrated brochure. 
TARPEN ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. TARPEN-STRAND DIVISION 
124 Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, 8.W.3. Telephone: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


Beehive 


EQOT BRUSHES 


264 Heavy Duty 


264 Large Size. Cast iron base 154” x 12” « 54° 

(50 !b.), three best quality brushes, instep 

scrapers. Carriage paid(U.K.). As illustraced. 
“4.15. 


Green base, black grid or all black or grey base 
and black grid. 

262 Minor. Cast iron base 124” 104” = 54” 
(24 ib.) design as 264. Carriage pels 


260 The Gardener’s Friend. Double Foot Brush 10” « 

5” with smali brush for cleated soles. 5° metal scraper 

—cast iron feet. Round Valet Brush removable from 266 Light Duty (not suitable for clay soils). All Bass, 

41 inch Ash Support Handle. Price Complete 42.7 .6 elm block, 48 inch shaped handle with Brass Scraper 
Carriage paid (U.K.) and Feet. 44.4.0 Carriage paid (U.K.) 


Our Horticulture! Brush List will be sent free on request. 
COOKS ( Voxwich ) BRUSHES LIMITED, MILE CROSS LANE (18) 
NORWICH, NORFOLK, (NOR 42N) 
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Pluck a Winter Nosegay 


from:—Chimonanthus Fragrans (Winter Sweet) 
Erica Carnea in variety 
Hamamelis Moilis (Witch Haze!) 
Lonicera Standishii (Honeysuckle) 
Mahonia Japonica 
Viburnum Fragrans (Guelder Rose 

Family) 
all of which scented treasures can be supplied by 
us for present planting 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 


Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


BLUEBERRIES 


= THE FINEST SOFT FRUIT CROP 


FOR ACID SOILS 
WHERE HEATHER OR 
RHODODENDRONS GROW 


Booklet on cultivation and price list of the best 
varieties free on request from 


JAMES TREHANE AND SONS LTD. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


= MARKET GARDENS, HAM LANE, LONGHAM, — 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Noctinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 


Neal's 


KETTERING 
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Cactus Compost. 


Turf Renovator. 


LOAM 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
(formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD.) 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 3059 


& ACCESSORIES for 
of John Innes 


STEAM STERILIZER 
the Home preparation 


SEED & POTTING | COMPOSTS 


NEW 
“POPULAR” 
ELECTRIC 
STERILIZER 


Send for brochures to:— 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES LTD. 


Durable Interwoven 
Strong 6 ft. long panels 
from 13+ a panel : 
Closeboard from 20 -. 
Rustic Weather- 
board from 25-. All = 

creosoted and carriage p> miles 


TOP GRADE 
HURDLES 6 FT. 
long. Hazel from 10 9. 
Willow from 6. 
Carriage paid 150 miles 
Send for New Free Lists. Easy Terms ‘rom 10% 
deposit All types of Garages, Sheds, Sun 
Lounges, Greenhouses, Ladders, Gates, Tubs. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 


(Dept, RHS), Barkham Rd., Wokingham, Berks 


18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W.7 
PESTS 


~ 
DESTROY= weeos 
BACTERIA 
For less than 3d a bushel 
All-electric 
Handles § cu. ft. 
‘very 3-4 hours, 
giving pest-and- 


bacteria-free 
plants 


PLANTOIDS Ltd. 
BROMLEY, KENT 


PLANTOIDS electric SOIL STERILISER 


FINEST SURREY 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 


LOA 


particulars free: 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 
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POTTING 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO. LTD. 
ASHCOTT 


P.O, BOX 12 BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET 
Tel: Meare Heath 282/3 


By appotatment to 

Her Majesty the Queen 
Manufactucers and 
Suppliers of 

Hortécalsural Peat 


THE COMPLETE 


COMPOST 


CONTAINS NO LOAM OR SOIL 


Each pack of “NO-SOIL” contains 
Seedling Compost and a sachet of Potting 
base sufficient. to convert the Seedling 
Compost into Potting Composts numbers 
I, 2 of 3 as required, “ NO-SOIL” comes 
to you in a protective polythene bag— 
and will store indefinitely. 


PRICES 
BABY PACK. Sufficient for 1 seed tray, 2/3 
SMALL PACK. Safficient for 2 seed trays, 3/9 
BUSHEL PACKS. (3 qualify as t cwt): 


1-2 bushels 12/6 per bushel 
3-14 bushels 12/~ per bushel 
15-29 bushels 11/6 per bushel 
30 bushels 11/~ per bushel 


Carriage paid ‘heme on mainland England, 
Wales and Scotland, 
2/~ extra for quantities under 3 cwt. 
Write to us for leaflet and full 
technical details. 


N 0 W- thie wondlertal 
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Indoor pot plants grow in unnatural condi- 
tions. If they are to flourish they need special 
5 care. In particular, special feeding. 

Their natural ‘food supply’ is obviously 

strictly limited—all the more so when the 

plant is in a small pot. They therefore 

should be ‘built up’ by a supplementary 
diet of essential plant foods. 

Individual plant feeding with ‘Green Finger’ 
Indoor Plantoids will give the planis exactly 
the right extra nourishment they so urgent!y 
need. For Indoor Plantoids are plant growth 
tablets containing scientifically balanced pro- 
portions of potash and phosphates. These 


are also very important ingredients of Indoor 
Piantoids, For it is these that counteract the 
over-acidity of pot soil . . . improve colour of 
flower and foliage . . . stengthen resistance to 
disease. 

Application is easy. Just push an Indoor 
Plantoid tablet well down into the soi! so that 
each plant has a balanced, enriched food supply 
just where it is most needed—right at the roots. 

‘Green Finger’ Indoor Plantoid Tabicts are 
available in packets at 1/6d. 


INDOOR PLANTOIDS 


ues PLANTOIDS LTD BROMLEY KENT 


"Printed by Spattiewoode, Ballantyne Co, Lid., London and Colchesier 


HOW TO GET BEST RESULTS 
3 ~_\ FROM INDOOR POT PLANTS 
develop the plants’ stamina and encourage 
Iron, manganese, calcium and magnesium 
\\ 
! 


